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: The Crimea Conference 


219 
REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press by the White House February 12] Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Charles Portal, Chief 
252 For the past eight days, Winston S. Churchill, of the Air Staff 
| Prime Minister of Great Britain, Franklin D. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, First 
5 | Roosevelt, President of the United States of Sea Lord 


General Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of Staff to the 
Minister of Defense 


together with 


America, and Marshal J. V. Stalin, Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
419} of Soviet Socialist Republics, have met with the 
mt Foreign Secretaries, Chiefs of Staff, and other Field Marshal Alexander, Supreme Allied Commander, 


iiiteons tn the Uelmia Mediterranean Theatre 
’ Field Marshal Wilson, Head of the British Joint Staff 


268} =In addition to the three heads of government, Mission at Washington 
the following took part in the conference: Admiral Somerville, Joint Staff Mission at Washington 
For the United States of America: together with military and diplomatic advisors. 
240 ‘ . 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State For the Soviet Union: 


Fleet Admiral William D, Leahy, U.S.N., Chief of Staff 
to the President 

218 Harry L. Hopkins, Special Assistant to the President 

Justice James F. Byrnes, Director, Office of War Mobili- 

259 zation and Reconversion 

General of the Army George C. Marshall, U.S.A., Chief 


of Staff, U. 8S. Army Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 


wae pe Fs me Zz; see aye bs oe I. M. Maiski, Deputy People’s Commissar of Foreign 
perations and Commander in Chief, U. 8. Flee Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 


Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding 


V. M. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Admiral Kuznetsov, People’s Commissar for the Navy 

Army General Antonov, Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff of the Red Army 

A. Y. Vyshinski, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign 


220 G oi Service F Marshal of Aviation Khudyakoy 
vi pore ve Cn 1 oA ~ pote rtp Shipping Admin- F. T. Gusev, Ambassador in Great Britain 
<i a a A. A. Gromyko, Ambassador in U.S.A. 
937 Major General L. S. Kuter, U.S.A., Staff of Commanding The following statement is made by the Prime 
a Prienrnsp te . myn hee eee Minister of Great Britain, the President of the 
238 . Avere arriman, assador to the U.S. 8. : ‘ a 
952 H. Freeman Matthews, Director, Office of European United States of Amserion, and the Chairman of 
Affairs, State Department the Council of People s Commissars of the Union 
Alger Hiss, Deputy Director, Office of Special Political of Soviet Socialist Republics on the results of the 
Affairs, Department of State Crimean Conference: 
213 Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant to the Secretary of State 
216-4 ‘together with political, military, and technical advisors. Tue Dergat or GERMANY 
17 ‘ Ms i . sated 
. For the United Kingdom: We have considered and determined the mili- 
217 | Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs  ‘@ry plans of the three allied powers for the final 
Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport defeat of the common enemy. The military staffs 
217 | Sir A. Clark Kerr, H. M. Ambassador at Moscow of the three allied nations have met in daily meet- 
g |‘ Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under Secretary of ings throughout the Conference. These meetings 
21 State for Foreign Affairs 


Sir Edward Bridges, Secretary of the War Cabinet have been most satisfactory ] ae poms of 
218 Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial view and have resulted in closer coordination of 


223 General Staff the military effort of the three allies than ever be- 
; 213 
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fore. The fullest information has been inter- 
changed. The timing, scope and coordination of 
new and even more powerful blows to be launched 
by our armies and air forces into the heart of Ger- 
many from the East, West, North and South have 
been fully agreed and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made 
known only as we execute them, but we believe that 
the very close working partnership among the 
three staffs attained at this Conference will result 
in shortening the War. Meetings of the three 
staffs will be continued in the future whenever 
the need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people 
will only make the cost of their defeat heavier to 
themselves by attempting to continue a hopeless 
resistance. 

Tue Occupation AND ConTROL oF GERMANY 


We have agreed on common policies and plans 
for enforcing the unconditional surrender terms 
which we shall impose together on Nazi Germany 
after German armed resistance has been finally 
crushed. These terms will not be made known 
until the final defeat of Germany has been accom- 
plished. Under the agreed plan, the forces of the 
three powers will each occupy a separate zone of 
Germany. Coordinated administration and con- 
trol has been provided for under the plan through 
a central control commission consisting of the Su- 
preme Commanders of the three powers with 
headquarters in Berlin. It has been agreed that 
France should be invited by the three powers, if 
she should so desire, to take over a zone of occu- 
pation, and to participate as a fourth member of 
the control commission. The limits of the French 
zone will be agreed by the four governments con- 
cerned through their representatives on the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German 
militarism and Nazism and to ensure that Ger- 
many will never again be able to disturb the peace 
of the world. We are determined to disarm and 
disband all German armed forces; break up for 
all time the German General Staff that has re- 
peatedly contrived the resurgence of German mili- 
tarism; remove or destroy all German military 
equipment; eliminate or control all German in- 
dustry that could be used for military production; 
bring all war criminals to just and swift punish- 
ment and exact reparation in kind for the destruc- 
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tion wrought by the Germans; wipe out the Nazi 
Party, Nazi laws, organizations and institutions, 
remove all Nazi and militarist influences from 
public office and from the cultural and economic 
life of the German people; and take in harmony 
such other measures in Germany as may be neces- 
sary to the future peace and safety of the world, 
It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Ger- 
many, but only when Nazism and militarism have 
been extirpated will there be hope for a decent 
life for Germans, and a place for them in the 
comity of nations. 


REPARATION By GERMANY 


We have considered the question of the damage 
caused by Germany to the allied nations in this 
war and recognized it as just that Germany be 
obliged to make compensation for this damage in 
kind to the greatest extent possible. A commis- 
sion for the compensation of damage will be estab- 
lished. The commission will be instructed to con- 
sider the question of the extent and methods for 
compensating damage caused by Germany to the 
allied countries. The commission will work in 
Moscow. 


Untrep Nations CoNFERENCE 


We are resolved upon the earliest possible estab- 
lishment with our allies of a general international 
organization to maintain peace and security. We 
believe that this is essential, both to prevent ag- 
gression and to remove the political, economic and 
social causes of war through the close and continu- 
ing collaboration of all peace-loving peoples. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. 
On the important question of voting procedure, 
however, agreement was not there reached. The 
present Conference has been able to resolve this 
difficulty. ; 

We have agreed that a conference of United Na- 
tions should be called to meet at San Francisco 
in the United States on April 25, 1945, to prepare 
the charter of such an organization, along the lines 
proposed in the informal conversations at Dum- 
barton Oaks. 

The Government of China and the Provisional 
Government of France will be immediately con- 
sulted and invited to sponsor invitations to the 
conference jointly with the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. As soon as the con- 
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sultation with China and France has been com- 
pleted, the text of the proposals on voting proce- 
dure will be made public. 


DECLARATION ON LiapERATED Europe 


The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, and the President of the United States of 
America have consulted with each other in the 
common interests of the peoples of their countries 
and those of liberated Europe. They jointly de- 
clare their mutual agreement to concert during 
the temporary period of instability in liberated 
Europe the policies of their three governments in 
assisting the peoples liberated from the domi- 
nation of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the 
former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by 
democratic means their pressing political and eco- 
nomic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the 
rebuilding of national economic life must be 
achieved by processes which will enable the liber- 
ated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Naz- 
ism and Fascism and to create democratic institu- 


tions of their own choice. This is a principle of. 


the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they 
will live—the restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those peoples who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated 
peoples may exercise these rights, the three gov- 
ernments will jointly assist the people in any Eu- 
ropean liberated state or former Axis satellite state 
in Europe where in their judgment conditions re- 
quire (A) to establish conditions of internal peace; 
(B) to carry out emergency measures for the re- 
lief of distressed peoples; (C) to form interim gov- 
ernmental authorities broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the population and pledged 
to the earliest possible establishment through free 
elections of governments responsive to the will of 
the people; and (D) to facilitate where necessary 
the holding of such elections. 

The three governments will consult the other 
United Nations and provisional authorities or other 
governments in Europe when matters of direct in- 
terest to them are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three governments, 
conditions in any European liberated state or any 
former Axis satellite state in Europe make such 
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action necessary, they will immediately consult 
together on the measures necessary to discharge the 
joint responsibilities set forth in this declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in 
the declaration by the United Nations, and our de- 
termination to build in cooperation with other 
peace-loving nations world order under law, dedi- 
cated to peace, security, freedom and general well- 
being of all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration, the three powers ex- 
press the hope that the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic may be associated with 
them in the procedure suggested. 


PoLAND 


A new situation has been created in Poland as 
a result of her complete liberation by the Red 
Army. This calls for the establishment of a Pol- 
ish provisional government which can be more 
broadly based than was possible before the recent 
liberation of Western Poland. The provisional 
government which is now functioning in Poland 
should therefore be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic 
leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. 
This new government should then be called the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark 
Kerr are authorized as a commission to consult in 
the first instance in Moscow with members of the 
present provisional government and with other 
Polish democratic leaders from within Poland and 
from abroad, with a view to the reorganization 
of the present government along the above lines. 
This Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free and 
unfettered elections as soon as possible on the 
basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot. In 
these elections all democratic and anti-Nazi par- 
ties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity has been properly formed in con- 
formity with the above, the government of the 
U.S.S.R., which now maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with the present provisional government of 
Poland, and the government of the United King- 
dom and the government of the U.S.A. will estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with the new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity, and 
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will exchange ambassadors by whose reports the 
respective governments will be kept informed 
about the situation in Poland. 

The three heads of government consider that 
the Eastern frontier of Poland should follow the 
Curzon line with digressions from it in some re- 
gions of five to eight kilometres in favour of Po- 
land. They recognize that Poland must receive 
substantial accessions of territory in the North and 
West. They feel that the opinion of the new Po- 
lish Provisional Government of National Unity 
should be sought in due course on the extent of 
these accessions and that the final delimitation of 
the western frontier of Poland should thereafter 
await the peace conference. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito 
and Dr. Subasic that the agreement between them 
should be put into effect immediately, and that a 
new government should be formed on the basis 
of that agreement. 

We also recommend that as soon as the new gov- 
ernment has been formed it should declare that: 


(1) The anti-Fascist assembly of National Lib- 
eration (Avnoj) should be extended to include 
members of the last Yugoslav Parliament (Skup- 
schina) who have not compromised themselves by 
collaboration with the enemy, thus forming a body 
to be known as a temporary Parliament; and, 

(2) Legislative acts passed by the anti-Fascist 
Assembly of National Liberation will be subject 
to subsequent ratification by a constituent 
assembly. 


There was also a general review of other Balkan 
questions. 


MEETINGS or Foreign SECRETARIES 


Throughout the Conference, besides the daily 
meetings of the heads of governments and the For- 
eign Secretaries, separate meetings of the three 
Foreign Secretaries, and their advisors have also 
been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost value 
and the Conference agreed that permanent ma- 
chinery should be set up for regular consultation 
between the three Foreign Secretaries. They will, 
therefore, meet as often as may be necessary, prob- 
ably about every three or four months. These 
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meetings will be held in rotation in the three capi- 
tals, the first meeting being held in London, after 
the United Nations Conference on World Organi- 
zation. 


Unity ror Peace as For War 


Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed 
our common determination to maintain and 
strengthen in the peace to come that unity of pur- 
pose and of action which has made victory possible 
and certain for the United Nations in this war. 
We believe that this is a sacred obligation which 
our Governments owe to our peoples and to all the 
peoples of the world. 

Only with the continuing and growing cooper- 
ation and understanding among our three coun- 
tries and among all the peace-loving nations can 
the highest aspiration of humanity be realized— 
a secure and lasting peace which will, in the words 
of the Atlantic Charter, “afford assurance that all 
the men in all the lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want.” 

Victory in this war and establishment of the 
proposed international organization will provide 
the greatest opportunity in all history to create in 
the years to come the essential conditions of such 
a peace. 

Signed: Wunston S. CHURCHILL 
FRANKLIN D, Roosevett 
J. STALIN 


February 11, 1945. 


MESSAGE TO CORDELL HULL 


[Released to the press February 13] 
The Secretary of State sent the following cable 
to the Honorable Cordell Hull: 


Yarra, February 11, 1946 
I have been instructed to transmit the following 
message to you on behalf of the undersigned who 
were guests of the Prime Minister this evening at 
dinner : 


“We have missed you at this conference and send 
to you our affectionate greetings. We wish for 
you a speedy recovery in order that all of us may 
have the benefit of association with you again. 


“RoOsEVELT Mo.oTov 
STaLIn EpEN 
CHURCHILL Srerrrnivs” 
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Mr. Hull has replied as follows: 


Wasurneron, February 12, 1945 
I am in receipt of your cable of February 11 
transmitting a most cordial message of greeting 
from President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Church- 
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ill, Marshal Stalin, Mr. Eden, Mr. Molotov, and 
yourself. Please convey my grateful apprecia- 
tion to each of them, together with my fervent 
wish for the fullest measure of success in their 
immense undertaking now and in the future. 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press February 13] 

The report issuing from the meeting in the 
Crimea represents one of the greatest steps for- 
ward on the road to victory and to the establish- 
ment of enduring peace that have yet been taken 
in this war. 

The great constructive achievements of the meet- 
ing have immeasurably strengthened the unity of 
purpose and action of the participants and may 
well gladden the hearts of peace-loving people 
everywhere. 


Among its many important provisions we may 
well find special gratification in its reaffirmation 
of our faith in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. The setting of a definite date for the 
calling of a United Nations conference for the 
establishment with our Allies of a general inter- 
national organization to maintain peace and secu- 
rity is likewise profoundly encouraging, while 
other provisions in the statement are equally 
significant. 


United Nations Conference 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


[Released to the press by the White House February 13] 

The President announced on February 13 that 
he will invite the following to be the members of 
the United States Delegation to the United Na- 
tions Conference on April 25, 1945 at San Fran- 
cisco: Secretary of State Stettinius, Chairman; 
the Honorable Cordell Hull; Senator Connally; 
Senator Vandenberg ; Representative Bloom; Rep- 
resentative Eaton; Commander Harold Stassen; 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve. 

Mr. Hull also will serve as senior adviser to the 
United States Delegation. 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN ACTING 
SECRETARY GREW AND GOVERNOR WARREN 
OF CALIFORNIA 


[Released to the press February 15] 

It is my great pleasure to inform you that San 
Francisco has been selected as the site of the United 
Nations Conference to take place beginning about 
April 25, 1945, for the purpose of preparing a 
charter for a United Nations organization for the 


maintenance of international peace and security. 
I have just informed the Mayor of San Francisco 
that representatives of the Department of State 
will get in touch with him in a day or so in order 
to confer with him with regard to the necessary 
arrangements for the conference. 
JosrrH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 


We were happy to learn that representatives of 
the United Nations are to meet in San Francisco. 
It is California’s desire to be of assistance in all 
moves which advance tolerance and understanding 
between peoples and between Nations and we are 
proud to have been designated as the State in 
which the charter for the United Nations organi- 
zation to maintain international peace and secur- 
ity will be drafted. 

You may count upon the cooperation of the 
State of California in furthering your plans for 
the session. 

Eart WARREN 
Governor 
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EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN ACTING 
SECRETARY GREW AND THE MAYOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
[Released to the press February 12] 

It is my great pleasure to inform you that San 
Francisco has been selected as the site of the 
United Nations Conference to take place begin- 
ning about April 25, 1945, for the purpose of pre- 
paring a charter for a United Nations organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Representatives of the Department of 
State will get in touch with you in a day or so in 
order to confer with you with regard to the neces- 
sary arrangements for the conference. 

JosEPH C. GREW 
Acting Secretary of State 


Have received your message and I am very 
happy that San Francisco has been honored as the 
site of the United Nations Conference beginring 
about April 25. I can assure you the Mayor and 


Second Peruvian-United States 


[Released to the press February 13] 

The Department of State announces that a 
Second Peruvian- United States Cooperative 
Fellowship Program will be undertaken as the 
result of an exchange of notes? whereby the Gov- 
ernment of Peru and the Government of the 
United States have agreed to continue the program 
for the training of Peruvian students in the United 
States, in view of the excellent results of the first 
program which took place during the 1943-44 aca- 
demic year. 

In accordance with this arrangement, the Gov- 
ernment of Peru has agreed to pay the travel ex- 
penses from the residence in Peru to the place of 
study in the United States and return, for 15 
selected students at the graduate level. The 
Peruvian Government will also cover the cost of 
tuition for orientation courses in the language 
and customs of the United States which will be 
undertaken by the students upon their arrival. 
In addition, the Peruvian Government will pay 
tuition expenses if necessary to place a student in 
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the City will welcome the representatives to the 
Conference and will place at its disposal all the 
assistance and cooperation that we can. Will look 
forward to meeting your representatives when. 
ever they are ready to confer with me. Best re. 
gards. 

Mayor Rocrr D. Lapa 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS TO BE MADE 
BY WILLIAM D. WRIGHT 


[Released to the press February 16] 


Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew has 
instructed William D. Wright, Associate Chief of 
the Division of Central Services, Department of 
State, to proceed to San Francisco in order to con- 
sult with Mayor Lapham and other officials of San 
Francisco with regard to preliminary arrange- 
ments for convening the forthcoming United Na- 
tions conference in that city on April 25, 1945. The 
Department of State has applied for an air pri- 
ority for Mr. Wright to proceed to San Francisco 
where he will establish temporary headquarters. 


Cooperative Fellowship Program 


a field of study specified by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment for which no fellowship is available. 

The Institute of International Education has 
agreed to obtain tuition fellowships for each can- 
didate so far as possible and is responsible for the 
placement and supervision of candidates at ap- 
propriate institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. 

The United States Government will provide 
maintenance expenses for 12 months at the places 
of study, including orientation periods. Terms of 
study will be one year, to be extended in special 
cases to two years. 

Candidates will be selected by the Peruvian- 
American Fellowship and Scholarship Committee 
in Lima, Peru, and applications will be received 
up to March 15, 1945. It is expected that suc 
cessful candidates will undertake their studies in 
the early summer of this year. 


1The exchange of notes was signed at Washington on 
Dec. 21, 1944 and Jan. 4, 1945 and will continue the pro 
gram begun pursuant to the exchange of notes betwee 
the United States and Peru signed at Washington 0 
Aug. 4 and 24, 1942 (Executive Agreement Series 298). 
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Visit of Secretary of State to Liberia 


[Released to the press February 17] 

During his return from the Crimea Conference 
Secretary Stettinius on February 16 visited Li- 
beria. The Secretary’s visit gives renewed em- 


phasis to the importance which Liberia has in the 
eyes of the American people and gives further 
evidence of the friendship between the United 
States and its good neighbor Liberia. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA 


[Released to the press February 18] 

The Secretary of State made the following state- 
ment on the occasion of his reception by the Presi- 
dent of Liberia at Monrovia on February 16, 1945: 


“Two years ago, in January 19438, President 
Roosevelt came to Liberia from the important con- 
ference at Casablanca. Today, almost exactly two 
years later, I come to Liberia from the epoch- 
making Crimea Conference concluded just four 
days ago. 

“JT feel that the conjunction of these visits is 
significant. It is significant not only of the close 
and friendly relations that have always existed 
between the United States and Liberia since this 
Republic was first founded by American Negroes 
in 1847. It is also significant of the fact that win- 
ning the war and establishing the peace is a matter 
not only for the great nations but for all peace- 
loving nations, large and small. It is significant 
of our common determination to build a world in 
which the democratic rights of all people may be 
made secure regardless of race, color, or creed. 

“IT am proud to pay this official visit to Liberia, 
the only free native republic in Africa. 

“Liberia has taken an honorable part in this war 
as an ally of the United States. She is a member 
of the United Nations and has contributed much 
to the United Nations cause. She has granted 
rights to air bases which have proved invaluable 


in flying the great air supply route to the Near 


East, to India, and to China. She has concluded 
a defense agreement with the United States which 
provides for strengthening the defenses of Liberia 
and, therefore, because of her strategic position on 
the south Atlantic, for strengthening the defenses 
of the United States as well. She has increased 
greatly her production of crude rubber so essen- 
tial to United Nations war production. 

“The United States in turn has provided lend- 
lease aid to Liberia. We have agreed to build a 
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new port at Monrovia; we have sent missions to 
assist Liberia to develop her economic resources 
and to meet her problems of transportation, health, 
and sanitation. 

“T hope and believe that this friendly and mu- 
tually advantageous cooperation will continue to 
grow more effective in the coming months and 
years. 

“IT bring to President Tubman and to ex-Presi- 
dent Barclay, both of whom visited the White 
House in 1943, the personal greetings of President 
Roosevelt. 

“I wish that my visit here could be longer, but 
I look forward to welcoming the delegation of 
Liberia at the United Nations conference in San 
Francisco on April 25, scarcely more than two 
months from now. 

“There I am sure that we shall work effectively 
together—and with the other United Nations—to 
establish a world organization to maintain the 
peace for generations and to make all nations, 
large and small, secure from aggression.” 








Transportation of Civilian- 
Relief Supplies 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press February 13] 


Plans have been made in cooperation 
with the shipping authorities for the re- 
lease of a limited amount of shipping to 
be turned over to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
for the transportation of civilian-relief 
supplies for Italy, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. It is probable that some actual 
shipments will be commenced before the 
end of this month. 
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The Bretton Woods Proposals 


International Monetary Fund and International Bank 
For Reconstruction and Development 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House February 12] 


To THe Congress oF THE Unrrep States: In my 
budget message of January 9 I called attention to 
the need for immediate action on the Bretton 
Woods proposals for an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. It is my purpose in this 
message to indicate the importance of these in- 
ternational organizations in our plans for a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

As we dedicate our total efforts to the task of 
winning this war we must never lose sight of the 
fact that victory is not only an end in itself but, 
in a large sense, victory offers us the means of 
achieving the goal of lasting peace and a better 
way of life. Victory does not insure the achieve- 
ment of these larger goals—it merely offers us the 
opportunity—the chance—to seek their attain- 
ment, Whether we will have the courage and 
vision to avail ourselves of this tremendous op- 
portunity—purchased at so great a cost—is yet to 
be determined. On our shoulders rests the heavy 
responsibility for making this momentous deci- 
sion. I have said before, and I repeat again: This 
generation has a rendezvous with destiny. 

If we are to measure up to the task of peace 
with the same stature as we have measured up to 
the task of war, we must see that the institutions 
of peace rest firmly on the solid foundations of 
international political and economic cooperation. 
The cornerstone for international political coop- 
eration is the Dumbarton Oaks proposal for a 
permanent United Nations. International politi- 
cal relations will be friendly and constructive, 
however, only if solutions are found to the diffi- 
cult economic problems we face today. The cor- 
nerstone for international economic cooperation is 
the Bretton Woods proposal for an International 
Monetary Fund and an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

These proposals for an International Fund and 
International Bank are concrete evidence that the 
economic objectives of the United States agree 


with those of the United Nations. They illus. 
trate our unity of purpose and interest in the 
economic field. What we need and what they need 
correspond—expanded production, employment, 
exchange, and consumption—in other words, more 
goods produced, more jobs, more trade, and a 
higher standard of living for us all. To the peo- 
ple of the United States this means real peacetime 
employment for those who will be returning from 
the war and for those at home whose wartime 
work has ended. It also means orders and profits 
to our industries and fair prices to our farmers, 
We shall need prosperous markets in the world to 
insure our own prosperity, and we shall need the 
goods the world can sell us. For all these pur- 
poses, as well as for a peace that will endure, we 
need the partnership of the United Nations. 

The first problem in time which we must cope 
with is that of saving life, and getting resources 
and people back into production. In many of the 
liberated countries economic life has all but 
stopped. Transportation systems are in ruins, and 
therefore coal and raw materials cannot be 
brought to factories. Many factories themselves 
are shattered, power plants smashed, transmission 
systems broken, bridges blown up or bombed, ports 
clogged with sunken wrecks, and great rich areas 
of farm land inundated by the sea. People are 
tired and sick and hungry. But they are eager to 
go to work again, and to create again with their 
own hands and under their own leaders the neces- 
sary physical basis of their lives. 

Emergency relief is under way behind the 
armies under the authority of local governments, 
backed up first by the Allied military command 
and after that by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Our participa 
tion in the UNRRA has been approved by Con- 
gress. But neither UNRRA nor the armies ate 
designed for the construction or reconstruction of 
large-scale public works or factories or power 
plants or transportation systems. That job must 
be done otherwise, and it must be started soon. 
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The main job of restoration is not one of relief. 
It is one of reconstruction which must largely 
be done by local people and their governments. 
They will provide the labor, the local money, and 
most of the materials. The same is true for all 
the many plans for the improvement of transpor- 
tation, agriculture, industry, and housing, that are 
essential to the development of the economically 
backward areas of the world. But some of the 
things required for all these projects, both of re- 
construction and development, will have to come 
from overseas. It is at this point that our highly 
developed economy can play a role important to 
the rest of the world and very profitable to the 
United States. Inquiries for numerous materials 
and for all kinds of equipment and machinery in 
connection with such projects are already being 
directed to our industries, and many more will 
come. This business will be welcome just as soon 
as the more urgent production for the war itself 
ends. 

The main problem will be for these countries to 
obtain the means of payment. In the long run 
we can be paid for what we sell abroad chiefly in 
goods and services. But at the moment many of 
the countries who want to be our customers are 
prostrate. Other countries have devoted their 
economies so completely to the war that they do 
not have the resources for reconstruction and 
development. Unless a means of financing is 
found, such countries will be unable to restore 
their economies and, in desperation, will be forced 
to carry forward and intensify existing systems of 
discriminatory trade practices, restrictive ex- 
change controls, competitive depreciation of cur- 
rencies, and other forms of economic warfare. 
That would destroy all our good hopes. We must 
move promptly to prevent its happening, and we 
must move on several fronts, including finance 
and trade. 

The United States should act promptly upon 
the plan for the International Bank, which will 
make or guarantee sound loans for the foreign 
currency requirements of important reconstruc- 
tion and development projects in member coun- 
tries. One of its most important functions will be 
to facilitate and make secure wide private partici- 
pation in such loans. The articles of agreement 
constituting the charter of the Bank have been 
worked out with great care by an international 
conference of experts and give adequate protec- 
tion to all interests. I recommend to the Congress 
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that we accept the plan, subscribe the capital al- 
lotted to us, and participate whole-heartedly in the 
Bank’s work. 

This measure, with others I shall later suggest, 
should go far to take care of our part of the lend- 
ing requirements of the post-war years. They 
should help the countries concerned to get produc- 
tion started, to get over the first crisis of dis- 
organization and fear, to begin the work of re- 
construction and development; and they should 
help our farmers and our industries to get over 
the crisis of reconversion by making a large volume 
of export business possible in the post-war years. 
As confidence returns private investors will par- 
ticipate more and more in foreign lending and 
investment without any Government assistance. 
But to get over the first crisis, in the situation that 
confronts us, loans and guaranties by agencies of 
Government will be essential. 

We all know, however, that a prosperous world 
economy must be built on more than foreign in- 
vestment. Exchange rates must be stabilized, and 
the channels of trade opened up throughout the 
world. A large foreign trade after victory will 
generate production and therefore wealth. It will 
also make possible the servicing of foreign invest- 
ments. 

Almost no one in the modern world produces 
what he eats and wears and lives in. It is only 
by the division of labor among people and among 
geographic areas with all their varied resources, 
and by the increased all-around production which 
specialization makes possible, that any modern 
country can sustain its present population. It is 
through exchange and trade that efficient produc- 
tion in large units becomes possible. To expand 
the trading circle, to make it richer, more competi- 
tive, more varied, is a fundamental contribution 
to everybody’s wealth and welfare. 

It is time for the United States to take the lead 
in establishing the principle of economic coopera- 
tion as the foundation for expanded world trade. 
We propose to do this not by setting up a super- 
government but by international negotiation and 
agreement, directed to the improvement of the 
monetary institutions of the world and of the laws 
that govern trade. We have done a good deal in 
those directions in the last ten years under the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and through the 
stabilization fund operated by our Treasury. But 
our present enemies were powerful in those years 
too, and they devoted all their efforts not to inter- 
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national collaboration but to autarchy and eco- 
nomic warfare. When victory is won we must be 
ready to go forward rapidly on a wide front. We 
all know very well that this will be a long and 
complicated business. 

A good start has been made. The United Na- 
tions Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods has 
taken a long step forward on a matter of great 
practical importance to us all. The Conference 
submitted a plan to create an International Mone- 
tary Fund which will put an end to monetary 
chaos. The Fund is a financial institution to 
preserve stability and order in the exchange rates 
between different moneys. It does not create a 
single money for the world; neither we nor any- 
one else is ready to do that. There will still be a 
different money in each country, but with the 
Fund in operation the value of each currency in 
international trade will remain comparatively 
stable. Changes in the value of foreign curren- 
cies will be made only after careful consideration 
by the Fund of the factors involved. Further- 
more, and equally important, the Fund agreement 
establishes a code of agreed principles for the 
conduct of exchange and currency affairs. In a 
nutshell the Fund agreement spells the difference 
between a world caught again in the maelstrom of 
panic and economic warfare culminating in war— 
as in the 1930’s—or a world in which the members 
strive for a better life through mutual trust, co- 
operation, and assistance. The choice is ours. 

I therefore recommend prompt action by the 
Congress to provide the subscription of the United 
States to the International Monetary Fund and 
the legislation necessary for our membership in 
the Fund. 

The International Fund and Bank together rep- 
resent one of the most sound and useful proposals 
for international collaboration now before us. 
On the other hand, I do not want to leave with 
you the impression that these proposals for the 
Fund and Bank are perfect in every detail. It 
may well be that the experience of future years 
will show us how they can be improved. I do wish 
to make it clear, however, that these articles of 
agreement are the product of the best minds that 
44 nations could muster. These men, who repre- 
sented nations from all parts of the globe, nations 
in all stages of economic development, nations with 
different political and economic philosophies, have 
reached an accord which is presented to you for 
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your consideration and approval. It would be a 
tragedy if differences of opinion on minor details 
should lead us to sacrifice the basic agreement 
achieved on the major problems. 

Nor do I want to leave with you the impres- 
sion that the Fund and the Bank are all that we 
will need to solve the economic problems which 
will face the United Nations when the war is over. 
There are other problems which we will be called 
upon to solve. It is my expectation that other 
proposals will shortly be ready to submit to you 
for your consideration. These will include the 
establishment of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, broadening and 
strengthening of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, international agreement for the reduction of 
trade barriers, the control of cartels and the or- 
derly marketing of world surpluses of certain 
commodities, a revision of the Export-Import 
Bank, and an international oil agreement, as well 
as proposals in the field of civil aviation, shipping, 
and-radio and wire communications. It will also 
be necessary, of course, to repeal the Johnson act. 

In this message I have recommended for your 
consideration the immediate adoption of the 
Bretton Woods agreements and suggested other 
measures which will have to be dealt with in the 
near future. They are all parts of a consistent 
whole. That whole is our hope for a secure and 
fruitful world, a world in which plain people in 
all countries can work at tasks which they do well, 
exchange in peace the products of their labor, and 
work out their several destinies in security and 
peace; a world in which governments, as their ma- 
jor contribution to the common welfare, are highly 
and effectively resolved to work together in prac- 
tical affairs and to guide all their actions by the 
knowledge that any policy or act that has effects 
abroad must be considered in the light of those 
effects. 

The point in history at which we stand is full of 
promise and of danger. The world will either 
move toward unity and widely shared prosperity 
or it will move apart into necessarily competing 
economic blocs. We have a chance, we citizens of 
the United States, to use our influence in favor of 
a more united and cooperating world. Whether 
we do so will determine, as far as it is in our power, 
the kind of lives our grandchildren can live. 


Tue Wuire House 
February 12, 1945. 
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Pioneering the Peace 


Address by ACTING SECRETARY GREW * 


[Released to the press February 17] 

The American people have, among other char- 
acteristics, two great qualities which fortunately 
tend to counterbalance and to reinforce each other. 
We are by nature optimists, and at the same time 
we are realists. Without both these qualities 
surely our pioneers, since the earliest days of their 
settlements on the then inhospitable shores of New 
England, and later through the back-breaking and 
heart-breaking experiences of the winning of the 
West, could never have achieved the miracles of 
success that blessed their prodigious efforts. The 
faint-hearted never made good pioneers. 

Today we are pioneers in a still greater venture, 
the establishment of world security and peace. 
But now we are not alone, for our fellow pioneers 
cover the globe. With the grim record of history 
as a background, immersed today in the appalling 
realities of modern war, and with the certain 
knowledge of the dreadful form in which, with 
the constant acceleration of developments in mili- 
tary, electrical, and chemical science, a third world 
war would be waged, people everywhere are cry- 
ing out for the everlasting abolishment of war. 

In this momentous effort we, as a people, need 
as never before to put to practical use those two 
great qualities of ours, optimism and realism. 
Without optimism—or let us call it faith—sup- 
ported by unwavering determination, we shall 
founder at the beginning of the difficult voyage. 
Without a sense of realities, we shall lose our- 
selves in a maze of wishful thinking and imprac- 
tical perfectionism. We must shape our world 
peace structure, as best we may, with the tools at 
hand, inflexibly determined that whatever its orig- 
inal imperfections, it must be made to work. That 
was the vision and the spirit that, in spite of all 
the disheartening obstacles and set-backs they en- 
countered, brought ultimate success to our Amer- 
ican pioneers. Given that vision and that deter- 
mination, the people, everywhere, hungering for 
permanent security and peace, can and will suc- 
ceed in encompassing their great objective. 

One point, and only one point, can I bring out 
in the brief time at my disposal this afternoon, yet 
unless our people, and the people everywhere, ac- 


cept that point as axiomatic, we shall be engulfed 
by profitless defeatism at the very start of our 
voyage. My point is that we must seek what is 
desirable within the realm of the attainable. 
The peace plan which will emerge from the com- 
ing United Nations conference will be the work of 
human beings and it cannot possibly satisfy every- 
body. It must be fashioned, through mutual ad- 
justment, by many minds and by many nations. 
It will not be, to everyone, a perfect instrument. 
Yet if we condemn and discard that plan simply 
because we do not regard it as perfect, the alterna- 
tive will assuredly be another eventual world war. 

In speaking of the great problem that faces us, 
I have frequently drawn the parallel—and I know 
that it would be helpful if our people would re- 
fresh their memories on our own history—of the al- 
most insuperable difficulties and controversies at- 
tendant upon the framing and adoption of our own 
Constitution. John Quincy Adams said that the 
Constitution was extorted “from the grinding ne- 
cessity of a reluctant nation”. Many of the lead- 
ers of that time violently opposed its adoption. 
Some of those who had been delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention refused to sign the pro- 
posal adopted, and several prominent men even 
went so far as to refuse to be members of the Con- 
vention at all. No less outstanding a person than 
Patrick Henry, one of the most famous friends of 
liberty of all times, was among those who refused 
to be a delegate because, as he put it, he “smelled a 
rat.” 

Let us remember too that the sessions of the Con- 
vention were secret, and when on September 17, 
1787 the proposed plan was published, a storm of 
violent debate swept over the country. The op- 
position was strong, and in the case of Rhode Is- 
land the people of the State actually voted by a 
large majority against the adoption of the Consti- 
tution when it was submitted to them. There was 
perhaps some truth in the characterization of the 
Convention as a “bundle of compromises”, but 
eventually Washington’s opinion that it was about 
as good as could be expected and that the people 


? Broadcast from Washington on the Metropolitan Opera 
Rally on Feb. 17, 1945. 
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ought to adopt it prevailed, and they did adopt it, 
leaving to the future the making of corrections by 
amendment. Thus the Constitution became the 
foundation of our Government. 

Let us remember that this great charter of ours 
has gradually grown and matured. It has stood us 
well for 156 years, and it is still today capable of 
continual development to meet the developing 
needs of the times. 

Today in the international field we face a prob- 
lem not unlike the problem which confronted our 
forefathers in 1789. We are not engaged in draft- 
ing a constitution. The thought of a superstate is 
totally repugnant to our people and our Govern- 
ment. We are faced nevertheless, as our forefa- 
thers were faced, with the necessity of creating an 
effective organization for the maintenance of 
peace. It will bea difficult labor. It will have its 
disappointments as well as its achievements. Let 
us be prepared, as earlier Americans were pre- 
pared, to give the difficult labor of creation every 
possible chance to succeed. 

We have today one immensely important factor 
of hope and encouragement. The Charter of a 
new world order is being worked out in a frame- 
work of public discussion on a scale never known 
before. At every stage the ideas formulated by 
experts have been tested in the fire of study and 
debate by the peoples of the world. 

The Proposals which emerged from the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference were made public imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of that meeting. 
They have been and are being studied and de- 
bated in this country and in all countries. We are 
going into the San Francisco conference of the 
United Nations armed with the results of that 
great debate. That is democracy at its best. 

One thing we must realize is that perfection 
will not come overnight. The first step is a com- 
mon basic understanding. From that basic un- 
derstanding durable peace can be born, born in 
labor and pain, but born and ready to mature. 

We have every reason to hope that the San 
Francisco conference will mark one of the really 
great steps in mankind’s efforts to create for itself 
a world of law and order. We are entitled to look 
forward to the work of this conference with solid 
confidence, but we will only grasp the true meas- 
ure of its importance if we realize that this con- 
ference and the other conferences through which 
we shall build the peace are merely the tangible 
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and outward expression of common understand- 
ing and acceptance of the same basic principles, 

The music to which we have been listening this 
afternoon perhaps offers one of the very best ex- 
amples of what men can do when they agree on 
basic principles. The world of our music has 
agreed to accept one simple principle on which 
music is founded. That simple principle, that 
basic platform, is the scale. There are 13 notes 
in the scale, the same 13 notes for all people. Mu- 
sicians everywhere, all people who understand and 
love music, can meet on this principle. Yet no 
nation or people is unduly constrained by it. 

Under this universal understanding full leeway 
is given to the individual, to each instrument, 
to each tradition of folk song or national music, 
Full individualism is permitted. But, at the same 
time, isolationism is unknown. There are no bar- 
riers to music. The good music of each nation is 
the property of the music lovers of all nations, 
It fills the air everywhere and is understood, ap- 
preciated, and loved everywhere. This univer- 
sality of music has enriched the world and made 
it happier. The application of that principle to 
international affairs will enrich the world further, 
and further increase its happiness, leading 
ultimately to the development of one mighty 
orchestra in which cooperation and harmony shall 
prevail. 

We and the other peace-loving nations have it in 
our power to create concordance in permanent 
world peace. We and the other peace-loving na- 
tions also have it in our power to prolong the 
pattern of recurrent wars. Which shall we 
choose ? 


Air Services Transit Agreement 


Newfoundland 

The Government of Newfoundland has re 
quested that the signature of the International Air 
Services Transit Agreement in respect of the 
United Kingdom should be regarded as covering 
Newfoundland, the Acting Secretary of State was 
informed by the British Ambassador in a note 
dated February 7. Viscount Swinton, chairman 
of the British Delegation at the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago, signed the 
transit agreement on December 7, 1944 with the 
following reservation: “I declare that, failing 
later notification of inclusion, my signature to this 
Agreement does not cover Newfoundland”. 
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Food for the Family of Nations 


The Purpose and Structure of the Proposed Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
By HOWARD R. TOLLEY and LEROY D. STINEBOWER* 


HE UNITED NATIONS Conference on Food and 

Agriculture, which met at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, in May 1943, has been called the first of 
the peace conferences for World War II. It prob- 
ably fully deserves that title. 

It was called, at the invitation of President 
Roosevelt, while the war was still far from over, 
to consider ways of removing one of the basic 
causes of war—perennial want of food. It had no 
authority to consider terms of peace—and thus 
in an exact sense it was no peace conference at 
all—but it did have full authority to explore one 
of the underlying conditions, freedom from hun- 
ger, which predispose nations to peace. Its pur- 
pose thus was not to seek to end war but to ex- 
plore what could be done by united action in the 
field of food and agriculture to help lay the foun- 
dations for economic improvement and stability, 
without which the prospects for peace cannot 
remain secure. 

The working committees at the Conference were 
composed of experts in agriculture and nutrition. 
Almost unanimously they had two outstanding 
convictions, if one is to judge by the recommenda- 
tions and resolutions adopted by the Conference: 
(1) with recent progress in the science of agricul- 
tural production and of nutrition, there is no 
longer any real excuse for mankind’s indifferent 
success in the age-long struggle for adequate food ; 
and (2) the time is at hand for the peace-loving 
nations of the earth to better the conditions of 
rural populations everywhere by cooperative ac- 
tion to secure increased efficiency in the produc- 
tion and distribution of agricultural products. 

Shortly after the Hot Springs conference the 
Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture was 
established in Washington to formulate “A spe- 
cific plan for a permanent organization in the 
field of food and agriculture”, including forestry 
and fisheries. Delegates to the Interim Commis- 
sion were designated by the governments of all 
the United and Associated Nations, and the Com- 
mission was convened in Washington on July 15, 
19432, A little over a year later—in August 


1944—the Interim Commission made its first offi- 
cial report to the governments it represented.* 

It had completed its major task—the formula- 
tion of a “specific plan for a permanent organi- 
zation”. It was ready to dissolve as soon as the 
constitution which it had prepared for the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (FAO) had been accepted by 20 of the 
nations, as required by the constitution, and the 
first FAO conference had been convened. Mean- 
while, the Commission would continue its “pre- 
liminary statistical investigations and research 
into the problems with which the permanent or- 
ganization will deal”, as required by the resolu- 
tion of the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture which had called it into being. 

The Interim Commission recommended that 
FAO be established as soon as possible and that 
“Governments in a position to do so should make 
every contribution in their power, by releasing 
suitable personnel and otherwise, towards making 
it”—even in its beginning stages—“an effective and 
authoritative nucleus for dealing with both im- 
mediate and long-term problems of adjustment in 
food and agriculture”. The Commission had care- 
fully weighed the considerations which favored de- 
ferring establishment of FAO until after the 
war—such as the difficulties of recruiting qualified 
personnel and the preoccupation of many of the 
governments and other bodies with other matters— 
but believed that the considerations which favored 
immediate action were more important. Im- 
mediately after the war many serious problems in 
nutrition, food, and agriculture would be calling 
urgently for solution, and the fluid political, eco- 


nomic, and social conditions then obtaining “would 


*Mr. Tolley, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, is the U.S. rep- 
resentative on the United Nations Interim Commission 
on Food and Agriculture; Mr. Stinebower, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of Commercial Policy, Department of State, 
is the alternate U.S. representative on the Interim Com- 
mission. 

? Buttetin of July 17, 1943, p. 33. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1944, p. 207. 
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be particularly favorable to the adoption of sound 
and thorough-going measures to meet these prob- 
lems”. Unless FAO were actually in existence at 
that time to give the international advice and in- 
fluence which it is designed to provide, effective 
dealing with these problems might be delayed for 
many years. 

“The sooner it is established”, the Commission 
concluded, “the sooner will it be able to bring to 
bear upon post-war problems of reconstruction the 
disinterested, international, and instructed advice 
and influence the provision of which is the essential 
purpose of the Organization.” To insure the 
broadest possible continuing influence for the Or- 
ganization, provision was made in its constitution 
to enable it to take its proper place in any general 
organization for world security which might be 
established at a later date. 

As of early February 1945, 17 governments had 
indicated their intention to accept the constitution. 
In his message to the Congress of February 12, 
1945, President Roosevelt indicated his expecta- 
tion that the proposed constitution would shortly 
be submitted to the Congress. It would appear 
probable that the first conference of FAO could be 
convened within a few months after favorable ac- 
tion by the Congress and that the Organization 
could then begin its work of building a secure 
and lasting peace on the solid foundation of the 
“things that make for peace.” 


The Purpose of the Organization 


Although twice as many people are engaged in 
agriculture as in all other occupations combined, 
two thirds of the people of the world have never 
had enough of the right kinds of food. The pur- 
pose of FAO is to work toward correcting that 
situation, for which there is no longer any excuse. 

There was a time, before the modern industrial 
era, when it seemed impossible to relieve the pres- 
sure of a constantly increasing world population 
on the world’s supply of food. The gloomy predic- 
tions of Malthus seemed inescapable. Malthus 
would have been incredulous had he been told that 
in the United States in the third and fourth dec- 
ades of the twentieth century the major concern 
of farm leaders would center on the so-called prob- 
lem of surplus agricultural production. Know- 
ing as he did the unrelieved poverty and perennial 
hunger of millions of people in his day, and 
knowing also that the malnutrition and disease as- 
sociated with such hunger and poverty were the 
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primary checks against vast increases in popula- 
tion, Malthus would have found it impossible to 
believe that any great nation could actually be 
concerned about producing too much food and 
would actually take steps to restrict its production, 

Malthus, however, could not foresee the tremen- 
dous increases in agricultural production which 
modern science was to make possible. In fact, 
most of us even today do not fully realize what 
potentialities still lie ahead. In Malthus’ time— 
and even now in many areas of the world—from 7 
to 9 out of every 10 persons capable of work were 
engaged in agriculture. A century or more ago 
it required that many people merely to maintain 
the extremely low level of subsistence which to 
Malthus seemed to be the inescapable fate of the 
great mass of the world’s people throughout time. 

Today in the United States less than one person 
out of five is working in agriculture. Because of 
the manpower requirements of war, many of those 
now working in agriculture are too old or too 
young to be viewed as fully able-bodied. Yet on 
the average our civilian population, after more 
than two years of war, actually ate last year more 
food and nutritionally better food than at any 
other time in our history. Civilian per-capita 
consumption of food was 9 percent greater than 
in the years just before the war (1935-39), even 
though we were devoting almost a quarter of our 
total food production to military and lend-lease 
uses. Such an achievement—and it is truly amaz- 
ing—was possible only because of the remarkable 
increases in agricultural production per acre and 
per hour of labor which technological improve- 
ments have brought about. 

This is not to argue, of course, that Malthus’ 
fears were unwarranted. They are warranted 
even today. The world’s population still presses 
against the world’s food supply and will probably 
continue to press against it for decades to come. 
We do know, however, that the techniques of agri- 
cultural production, transportation, and food pres- 
ervation now employed by the more developed 
countries of the world are capable of relieving this 
pressure not only for their own peoples but also— 
if extended to other areas through education and 
trade—for other peoples throughout the world. 
In actuality, the pressure has been fully relieved 
nowhere. Even in the United States, better nour- 
ished on the whole last year than in any year in 
the past, millions of people subsisted on diets which 
were inadequate for proper health and well-being. 
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For many areas of the world the pressure of popu- 
lation on the available supply of food has not been 
eased at all since Malthus’ time. This vast differ- 
ence between what we have achieved in the pro- 
duction and distribution of food and what we now 
know we can achieve if we want to is the impel- 
ling—and appalling—circumstance which has 
called FAO into being. 

In the language of the preamble to the proposed 
constitution, the nations “accepting this Consti- 
tution” and thereby establishing the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
are “determined to promote the common welfare 
by furthering separate and collective action on 
their part for the purposes of 
“(1) raising levels of nutrition and standards 

of living of the peoples under their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, 

“(2) securing improvements in the efficiency of 
the production and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products. 

“(3) bettering the condition of rural populations, 

“(4) and thus contributing toward an expanding 
world economy.” 


Specific Functions of FAO 


These broad objectives set forth in the preamble 
to the constitution are immediately followed by a 
list of specific functions of the Organization. 
This list (art. I) together with article XI and the 
“purposes” quoted above from the preamble con- 
stitute the essential working program of FAO. 
The other 24 articles deal principally with the 
structure of the Organization, which will be dis- 
cussed later in this paper, and sundry operating 
procedures and relations which are a_neces- 
sary legal concomitant of all constitutions but 
are important chiefly from the standpoint of 
administration. 

Two very brief articles, however, are of special 
interest to the people of the United States. The 
first of these (art. XVI) specifies that the term 
agriculture as used in the constitution includes 
fisheries, marine products, forestry, and forestry 
products; and the second (art. XXIV) states that 
the “temporary seat of the Organization shall be 
at Washington unless the Conference should other- 
wise determine.” 

The Conference referred to here, and in later 
pages, is the policy-making body of FAO. It is 
composed of one representative from each of the 
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member nations. Except for such powers as it 

may delegate to an executive committee, it is the 

sole governing body of the Organization. 
Articles I and XI are given in full below: 


Articte I (Functions of the Organization) 

1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, in- 
terpret, and disseminate information relating to 
nutrition, food and agriculture. 

2. The Organization shall promote and, where 
appropriate, shall recommend national and inter- 
national action with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and eco- 
nomic research relating to nutrition, food and 
agriculture ; 

(b) the improvement of education and admin- 
istration relating to nutrition, food and agricul- 
ture, and the spread of public knowledge of nutri- 
tional and agricultural science and practice ; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources and 
the adoption of improved methods of agricultural 
production ; 

(d) the improvement of the processing, mar- 
keting, and distribution of food and agricultural 
products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provision 
of adequate agricultural credit, national and inter- 
national; 

(f) the adoption of international policies with 
respect to agricultural commodity arrangements. 

3. It shall also be the function of the Organiza- 
tion 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as gov- 
ernments may request ; 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the gov- 
ernments concerned, such missions as may be 
needed to assist them to fulfill the obligations 
arising from their acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and appro- 
priate action to implement the purposes of the 
Organization as set forth in the Preamble. 


Articte XI (Reports by Members) 


1. Each Member nation shall communicate pe- 
riodically to the Organization reports on the prog- 
ress made toward achieving the purpose of the 
Organization set forth in the Preamble and on 
the action taken on the basis of recommendations 
made and conventions submitted by the Con- 
ference. 
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2. These reports shall be made at such times 
and in such form and shall contain such par- 
ticulars as the Conference may request. 

8. The Director-General shall submit these re- 
ports, together with analyses thereof, to the Con- 
ference and shall publish such reports and analyses 
as may be approved for publication by the Con- 
ference together with any reports relating thereto 
adopted by the Conference. 

4. The Director-General may request any Mem- 
ber nation to submit information relating to the 
purpose of the Organization. 

5. Each Member nation shall, on request, com- 
municate to the Organization, on publication, all 
laws and regulations and official reports and sta- 
tistics concerning nutrition, food and agriculture. 

Two things become clear from a study of this 
list of functions: (1) The Organization is intended 
to serve primarily as an expert advisory center 
which member nations can use to help them achieve 
better levels of living for themselves; (2) it has 
no coercive power, except that which it can bring 
to bear on the conscience of each nation by requir- 
ing it to report periodically on the progress it has 
made toward achieving what it agreed to try to 
achieve when it joined the Organization. 

Both these points are extremely important, for 
between them they insure that the Organization 
shall not, on the one hand, assume any authority 
which a sovereign nation rightfully reserves to 
itself, nor shall it, on the other hand, forego any 
influence for greater national welfare which it can 
properly bring to bear on a nation as a result of 
its findings and recommendations in the field of 
food and agriculture. FAO is quite properly 
viewed as a research and statistical clearinghouse 
in the field of food and agriculture, with expert 
advisory functions, but it is not solely that; it is, 
in addition, a perpetual international reminder 
that facts and statistics and advice must find ulti- 
mate expression in human betterment. Or, to look 
at FAO in another way, the Organization agrees 
to gather facts, to advise, and to help member 
nations in the field of food and agriculture; the 
member nations, in turn, agree to keep the Organi- 
zation informed as to the extent to which they 
have used the facts, the advice, and the help the 
Organization has provided. 

Because of the emphasis the Hot Springs con- 
ference rightly placed on better nutrition, there 
has been some tendency to view the proposed Or- 
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ganization as being primarily concerned with the 
consumer of agricultural products. An analysis 
of the provisions of article I of the constitution 
does not substantiate this view. The misinterpre- 
tation probably arises from a confusion of the 
means used with the end sought. 

The farmer himself is the world’s greatest con- 
sumer of food—two thirds of the world’s people 
are farmers—and hence he himself gains directly 
from any efforts to raise levels of nutrition. More- 
over, he also profits indirectly through the expan- 
sion in markets resulting from better nutrition 
among non-farm consumers. Better food for the 
entire family of nations, from any angle one looks 
at it, means better living conditions for the farm 
families or fisher-folk who must produce that food, 

FAO, with its dual emphasis on food and agri- 
culture, promises to approach the basic problem of 
freedom from want of food from the standpoint 
of both consumer and producer. This is apparent 
throughout article I, where the agricultural em- 
phasis dominates but nutrition is stressed equally 
with agriculture in each of the first three pro- 
visions. The reason for this is to be found in the 
varied specific problems the Organization will 
have to face. The facilities of FAO will be avail- 
able to all member nations, but the nature of the 
service it can render most appropriately will vary 
with the most pressing needs of each country. For 
many undeveloped nations, where expanding pop- 
ulations continue to press unrelentingly on the food 
supply, its primary service will be to aid them in 
adopting the technical improvements—including 
both scientific research and educational and ex- 
tension activities—which have been of such out- 
standing help in developing the agriculture of the 
more advanced nations. Such aid will enable 
them not only to provide more adequate food for 
themselves but also to contribute their share to the 
universal benefits arising from an expanding 


world economy, in which a more efficient agricul-. 


ture must be matched by greater industrial pro- 
duction and greater buying power among farm and 
industrial producers alike. 

For the already highly developed nations, FAO's 
primary service will be in the statistical and tech- 
nical aid it can give in adapting agricultural pro- 
duction as equitably and as efficiently as possible 
to changing world needs. By seeing the world 
situation as a whole, FAO will be in a position to 
grapple with international problems in food and 
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agriculture as they arise and to suggest solutions 
which can forestall serious national and interna- 
tional difficulties. 

Although today less than one person in five in 
the United States is engaged in agriculture, the 
perennial peacetime farm problem in this country 
has been one of how to keep a constantly expanding 
production from pressing against the available 
market outlets without disastrous declines in farm 
income and prices. FAO offers invaluable aid in 
solving this problem. Its world-wide statistical 
and economic services will provide a greatly im- 
proved basis for planning production and market- 
ing programs. The conferences it is empowered 
to convene will provide means for working out 
early and equitable answers to international com- 
modity problems that tend to grow more vexatious 
the longer they are postponed. 

The unhappy experience of United States farm- 
ers in the period between the two world wars 
demonstrated conclusively that the farm problem 
cannot be solved by divorcing our markets from 
those of the rest of the world. The world has be- 
come too small for that. In the even smaller 
world which will be our home after the war be- 
cause of recent advances in transport and com- 
munication, the family of nations will find it neces- 
sary more than ever before to plan its living, 
including its food supply, together. 

This is not to propose, in any sense at all, that 
the FAO should seek to provide through interna- 
tional charity the basic food needs of ill-nourished 
peoples; it is simply to point out that in a world 
so small as ours has become any help that can be 
given to enable these peoples to produce better 
food for themselves means better food and better 
living for us. A full-employment economy for 
the United States, through which every American 
child can have the food he needs for vigorous 
growth and through which every American farmer 
can be assured of the living conditions he deserves, 
is not attainable unless we can trade with other 
than hungry and impoverished peoples in other 
parts of the world. The broad purpose of FAO, 
as revealed by the specific functions set forth in 
article I of its constitution, is to provide the frame- 
work by which a start can be made toward seeing 
clearly the world’s needs in food and agriculture 
and toward making available to any nation which 
desires it the technical help or advice it may re- 
quire to adapt its agricultural economy to those 
needs, 
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FAO’s Relation to Other International 


Organizations 

At the time the first report was prepared by the 
Interim Commission, the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference on international security had not been 
held, but provision was made in the proposed con- 
stitution to permit FAO to fit into any general 
world organization which may be established. 

As envisaged, FAO will be coordinate in func- 
tion with the International Labor Office, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (both 
proposed at Bretton Woods), and such other inter- 
national bodies in allied social and economic fields 
as may eventually be established. All these agen- 
cies would be under the high coordination of the 
Economic and Social Council, which would be re- 
sponsible to the General Assembly. Under such 
arrangements FAO would be autonomous in its 
fields of endeavor but would yet function in such 
a way as to collaborate with its coordinate organi- 
zations in attaining the over-all objectives of world 
security. 

Close working relations with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) have already been established by the 
Interim Commission. Although UNRRA is a 
temporary organization designed only to meet the 
immediate relief and rehabilitation needs occa- 
sioned by the war, its rehabilitation work must be 
guided so far as possible by the longer term objec- 
tives of FAO if the difficulties of post-war transi- 
tion are to be minimized. This cooperative work- 
ing relation will necessarily be continued by the 
permanent Organization. 

The constitution provides for similar coopera- 
tion by FAO with other public international or- 
ganizations with related responsibilities. Part of 
the work proposed for FAO has been pioneered by 
existing international organizations, such as the 
International Institute of Agriculture and related 
agencies in the fields of forestry and fisheries. 
FAO will work out arrangements for utilizing 
fully the experience of these predecessor agencies. 


Structure of the Organization 
The specific functions of FAO have made pos- 
sible a relatively simple operating structure. 
Lacking authority to carry out its recommenda- 
tions—which, indeed, can be carried out only by 
the nations concerned—it will not need the elabo- 
rate structure or the huge sums of money required 
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by even a national “action” agency. Moreover, the 
Organization proposes to utilize to the fullest 
extent possible the facilities and resources of other 
organizations, both national and international, 
which are already established or may be estab- 
lished. Thus its own staff of technical experts 
need not be large. 

The budget for the first year has been fixed at 
$2,500,000, toward which the United States would 
contribute $625,000. The annual budget for the 
next five years has been estimated at about double 
the amount set for the first year. On this basis 
the cost of membership to the people of the United 
States would be about $1,250,000 a year. 

Original membership in the Organization is 
limited to the 44 nations represented at the Hot 
Springs conference, but other nations may be ad- 
mitted to membership later by a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of all the member nations. Initia] mem- 
bership is for a period of not less than five years. 
At the end of an initial four-year period any mem- 
ber nation may withdraw upon a year’s notice. 

In addition to making the periodic reports re- 
quired under article XI, member nations in ac- 
cepting the constitution assume only three specific 
obligations to the Organization: (1) to contribute 
to its expenses, (2) to accord appropriate diplo- 
matic privileges to the Organization and its staff, 
and (3) to respect the international character of 
the staff’s responsibilities. The last provision is 
designed to safeguard the Organization against 
any strictly national influence or pressure which 
might otherwise be exerted against nationals of 
any country on its staff. 

The Conference will meet at least once a year, 
and each member nation will have one representa- 
tive and one vote. The Conference will appoint 
the Director General, who will direct the work of 
the Organization subject to the general supervision 
of the Conference and the Executive Committee. 
The latter will be composed of from 9 to 15 mem- 
bers—appointed by the Conference from among its 
members or alternates or associates and their ad- 
visers—with each nation again limited to one 
member. 

Broad policy-making control of the Organiza- 
tion thus rests with the member nations on a demo- 
cratic and representative, one nation, one vote 
basis. The carrying out of the Conference’s poli- 
cies rests with the Director General, appointed by 
the Conference and subject to its supervision 
through the Executive Committee. In addition, 
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the Director General will be informed and advised 
by technical and regional standing committees 
which the Conference is authorized by the con- 
stitution to establish as well as by special confer- 
ences of representatives of interested groups or 
organizations which the Conference is authorized 
to convene. These standing committees and spe- 
cial conferences will enable the organization to 
keep in close touch at all times with expert thought 
and public opinion. They will also help to enlist 
the public support through which alone the ree. 
ommendations of the Organization can be carried 
out in any given country. 

The very nature of the Organization, which is 
primarily advisory in character, requires that it 
achieve its ends almost exclusively through the 
excellence of its work and the resulting influence 
and prestige it is able to build up among the mem- 
ber nations. As a consequence its success or fail- 
ure as an international body will be determined 
almost entirely by the competence of its working 
staff. The Interim Commission was well aware 
of this, and in article VIII of the constitution it 
bound the Director General—who will appoint the 
staff “in accordance with such procedure as may 
be determined by rules made by the Conference” 
and to whom the staff is responsible—to select his 
staff on as wide a geographic basis as possible but 
“subject to the paramount importance of securing 
the highest standards of efficiency and of technical 
competence.” 

This excellent provision is strengthened by an 
injunction to further caution which is contained 
in the explanatory first report. There the Interim 
Commission advises that in making initial ap- 
pointments “due regard should be had to the 
importance of retaining freedom of action to 
enable the Organization to include in its staff, at 
a later date, personnel from areas not yet liber- 
ated from enemy occupation” and urges that the 
Organization “make a number of temporary ap- 
pointments at the outset while taking ample time 
to choose the permanent staff carefully and await- 
ing the release from war service of persons of the 
ability and training needed for its work.” 

A staff of this caliber, dedicated to the work 
outlined in the proposed constitution, should as- 
sure producers of food everywhere of the firm 
voice in international councils to which they are 
entitled. Backed by the authority of knowledge, 
FAO should be able to point the way to unyielding 
progress toward freedom from want. 
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Adherence by Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Peru 
To the Declaration by United Nations 


EXCHANGES OF MESSAGES WITH ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


Ambassador of Chile 
[Released to the press February 14] 
Fesrvary 12, 1945. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that on this date His Excellency the President of 
the Republic of Chile, with the concurrence of all 
the members of his cabinet, has approved the 
following official declaration: 


“When the breach of diplomatic and consular 
relations between Chile and the Axis countries 
ocurred on January 20, 1943, the Government of 
Japan stated that it considered the said breach as 
a state of belligerency and as a declaration of 
war. 

“Since that time the Government of Chile has 
maintained, in view of this situation of fact, a 
position of absolute identity of aims and action 
with the United Nations. 

“Important reasons of an international char- 
acter lead the President of the Republic, with the 
concurrence of the Council of Ministers, to comply 
with the necessary formalities and to sign the 
Declaration by the United Nations of January 1, 
1942, to the end that our country may occupy with 
respect to the said United Nations the position 
belonging to it. 

“In accordance with what has been set forth 
and under the constitutional rules, the President 
of the Republic recognizes the belligerency exist- 
ing in fact between Chile and Japan. The cor- 
responding bill is being drafted, to be sent to the 
National Congress.” 


By express direction of my Government, I have 
the honor to communicate to Your Excellency the 
foregoing official declaration and to add that I 
have been authorized to sign, in the name of the 
Republic of Chile, the Declaration by the United 
Nations. 

_ For this purpose, I take the liberty of request- 
ing Your Excellency to be good enough to com- 
municate to me the date on which and the 
circumstances under which I may sign the docu- 


ment mentioned, in the name of the Republic of 
Chile. 
I avail [etc.] 


Marciat Mora 
Ambassador of Chile 
His Excellency 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
Fesruarky 14, 1945. 
EXcELLENCY : 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of February 12, 1945, in which it is 
stated that the President of the Republic of Chile 
recognizes the belligerence existing in fact between 
Chile and Japan; that Chile desires to sign the 
Declaration by United Nations; and that you have 
been authorized to sign the Declaration in the 
name of the Republic of Chile. 

The Government of the United States, as de- 
pository for the Declaration, is gratified to wel- 
come Chile formally into the ranks of the United 
Nations. Arrangements are being made for you 
to sign the Declaration on this date. 

Accept [etc.] 

JosepH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State. 
His Excellency 
Sefior Don Marcrau Mora, 
Ambassador of Chile. 


Ambassador of Ecuador 
[Released to the press February 13] 
Fesruary 7, 1945. 
Mr. SECRETARY: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that my Government declared on February 2, 1945, 
that between Ecuador and Japan there has existed 
and does exist a state of war starting on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, on which date Japanese forces attacked 
the United States, an act considered as an aggres- 
sion against all the American States which had 
previously declared their solidarity and since when 
Ecuador, by means of the establishment of bases 
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in her territory, the expulsion of Axis nationals, 
and the development of strategic products, has 
participated actively in the war effort. 

This being the case, the Government of Ecuador 
has decided to adhere to the Declaration of the 
United Nations of January 1, 1942, and I have 
been instructed to sign this Declaration in the 
name of Ecuador. 

Bringing the foregoing to Your Excellency’s 
knowledge, and requesting you to be good enough 
to transmit it to the other signatory governments, 
I wish to repeat that the Government and the peo- 
ple of Ecuador will continue to render with un- 
shakeable firmness their support to the war effort 
of the United Nations, being impelled by their 
faith in the principles of liberty and justice con- 
tained in the Atlantic Charter and reaffirmed in 
the Declaration mentioned, principles which con- 
stitute the fundamental basis of the system of uni- 
versal security for which we are all fighting. 

I avail [etc.] Gato Piaza 


His Excellency 
Mr. Epwarp R. Srerrrntvs, Jr., 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 


Fepruary 13, 1945. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of February 7, 1945, stating that your 
Government declared on February 2, 1945 that 
between Ecuador and Japan there has existed and 
does exist a state of war starting on December 7, 
1941; that the Government of Ecuador has de- 
cided to adhere to the Declaration by United Na- 
tions; and that you have been instructed to sign 
this Declaration in the name of Ecuador. 

The Government of the United States, as de- 
pository or the Declaration, is gratified to wel- 
come Ecuador formally into the ranks of the 
United Nations. In response to your request, this 
Government will notify the other signatories of 
Ecuador’s action. 

Arrangements are being made for you to sign 
the Declaration on behalf of Ecuador, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1945. 

Accept [etc.] 

JoserH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 
His Excellency 
Sefior Gato Piaza, 
Ambassador of Ecuador, 
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Ambassador of Paraguay 


[Released to the press February 13] 
Fesruary 12, 1945. 
EXCELLENCY : 

Now that my Government has declared a state 
of war with the Axis powers, in a desire to in- 
crease still further its aid and to express more 
categorically its absolute adherence to the cause 
for which its sister republics unjustly attacked 
are fighting against the Axis powers in defense 
of the principles proclaimed in the Declaration 
of the United Nations and with the object of 
strengthening the ties which identify it with those 
nations, I have received instructions to sign in 
the name of the Republic of Paraguay the Declara- 
tion by United Nations. 

I have the honor to inform you that in accord- 
ance with instructions received from my Govern- 
ment, Paraguay formally adheres, by means of this 
communication, to the Declaration of United 
Nations, dated January 1, 1942. 

I take [etc.] Cetso R. VELAzQuez 
The Honorable Secretary of State 

Department of State 

Washington, D. C. 


Frprvary 13, 1945. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
note of February 12, 1945, stating that your Gov- 
ernment has declared a state of war with the Axis 
powers; that Paraguay formally adheres to the 
Declaration by United Nations; and that you 
have received instructions to sign in the name of 
the Republic of Paraguay. 

The Government of the United States, as de- 
pository for the Declaration, is gratified to wel- 
come Paraguay formally into the ranks of the 
United Nations. Arrangements are being made 
for you to sign the Declaration on February 14, 
1945. 

Accept [ete.] 

JosepH C. Grew 

Acting Secretary of State 
His Excellency 

Seftor Dr. Don Cetso R. VELAzquez, 

Ambassador of Paraguay, 
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Chargé d’ Affaires Ad Interim of Peru 


[Released to the press February 13} 
Fesrvary 11, 1945. 
Mr. SEcRETARY OF STATE: 
I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that the Government of Peru has made the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


“When the present war began the President of 
the Republic, in a public act, independently of 
any agreement or any preestablished obligation, 
declared that, in the presence of the spirit of con- 
quest in the name of race privileges and govern- 
mental systems, Peru adhered to the cause of the 
States which were fighting to maintain, together 
with their independence, the integrity of the prin- 
ciples of the democracies, thus leaving definitively 
established, since that time, the international posi- 
tion of Peru. 

“When the aggression of Japan against the 
United States occurred with the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, the Government condemned the attitude 
of that country and immediately dictated meas- 
ures to restrict the activities of Japanese subjects 
in order to prevent them from redounding to the 
harm of the country and the cause of the United 
Nations to whose policy Peru had already adhered. 
When there occurred the attack upon and the sink- 
ing of vessels which were sailing under the flag of 
American nations, Peru, in each case, formulated 
her protest and expressed her sentiment of conti- 
nental solidarity condemning those aggressions of 
Germany against the sovereignty of the American 
countries. 

“At the time of the Rio de Janeiro meeting of 
Foreign Ministers the Chief of State made public 
declaration that Peru, continuing faithfully in her 
unveering attitude, was resolved to break off rela- 
tions with the Axis Powers and that this would 
be expressed at the opportune moment by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the said meeting, for 
which reason, when subsequently the recommenda- 
tion for the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
was approved on that very day Peru was the first 
American country which notified the meeting of 
the immediate execution of the said recommenda- 
tion. 

“Peru passed laws of an economic and financial 
character amplifying and defining the prior 
emergency measures; she prohibited trade with 
Germany and Japan and their nationals; she 
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granted accommodations of a military character 
to the armed forces of the United Nations; she has 
collaborated and is collaborating with her natu- 
ral products to the war effort; the Army has 
watched and is watching places on the coast which 
the Allied merchant marine and navies need to 
use; and the vessels of the Navy and planes of the 
Air Force have patrolled and are patrolling the 
seas along the coast, thus cooperating with the 
armed forces of the United Nations in the defense 
of the continent. 

“On the other hand, Germany and Japan in ad- 
dition to the acts of belligerency which they have 
practiced against the sovereignty of the American 
nations and against the safety of their communi- 
cations, accorded Peruvian citizens and diplomats 
the treatment of prisoners of war. 

“The President of the Republic, with the vote of 
approval of the Council of Ministers, recognizes 
that as a consequence of all the facts that have 
been set forth a state of effective belligerency has 
been produced between Peru on the one side and 
Germany and Japan on the other, and has resolved 
upon the adherence of Peru to the Declaration by 
United Nations, signed at Washington, January 1, 
1942. 

“To this end the Diplomatic Representative of 
Peru in the United States of America has been au- 
thorized to sign the said international instrument. 

“Lima, February 11, 1945.” 


I comply with the request of my Government in 
communicating to Your Excellency that I have 
been authorized to sign in behalf of Peru the 
Declaration by United Nations and, consequently, 
I shall be grateful if Your Excellency will be good 
enough to notify me when I can sign, in behalf of 
Peru, the above-mentioned document. 

I avail [ete.] 

Epvarpo GARLAND 
Minister Counselor 
His Excellency 
Joseru C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 


Fesrvary 13, 1945. 
Sm: 
I acknowledge the receipt of your note of Febru- 
ary 11, 1945, in which you quote a declaration of 
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the Government of Peru stating that it recognizes 
a state of effective belligerency between Peru on 
the one side and Germany and Japan on the other ; 
that it has resolved upon the adherence of Peru to 
the Declaration by United Nations; and that you 
have been authorized to sign in the name of Peru. 
The Government of the United States, as de- 
pository for the Declaration, is gratified to wel- 
come Peru formally into the ranks of the United 
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Nations. Arrangements are being made for you 
to sign the Declaration on February 14, 1945. 

Accept [etc.] 

Joseru C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary of State 

The Honorable 

Sefior Dr. Epvarvo GaRLANp, 

Minister Counselor, 
Chargé @ Affaires ad interim of Peru. 


CEREMONY ON THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION 


List of Representatives of the United Nations 
in Attendance 


[Released to the press February 14] 
AUSTRALIA 
The Honorable Sir Frederic Eggleston, Minister of 
Australia 
BELcrum 
His Excellency Baron Robert Silvercruys, Appointed 
Belgian Ambassador 
Bo.tvia 
His Excellency Sefior Don Victor Andrade, Ambassador 
of Bolivia 
BRAZIL 
His Dxcellency Carlos Martins, Ambassador of Brazil 
CANADA 
His Excellency L. B. Pearson, O.B.E., Ambassador of 
Canada 
CHINA 
His Excellency Dr. Wei Tao-ming, Chinese Ambassador 
COLOMBIA 
Sefior Don Alberto Vargas Narifio, Chargé d’Affaires ad 
interim of Colombia 
COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES 
The Honorable Jaime Hernandez, Secretary of Finance 
in charge of Commonwealth Government Affairs 
Costa RIoA 
His Excellency Sefior Don Francisco de P. Gutierrez, 
Ambassador of Costa Rica 
CUBA 
His Excellency Sefior Don Guillermo Belt, Ambassador 
of Cuba 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
His Excellency Vladimir Hurban, Ambassador of Czecho- 
slovakia 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
His Excellency Sefior Don Emilio Garcfa Godoy, Am- 
bassador of the Dominican Republic 
ETHIOPIA 
The Honorable Blatta Ephrem Tewelde Medhen, Min- 
ister of Ethiopia 
FRANCE 
His Excellency Henri Bonnet, Ambassador of the French 
Republic 
GREECE 
‘Mr. Philon A. Philon, Counselor, Embassy of Greece 


GUATEMALA 
His Excellency Sefior Don Eugenio Silva Pefia, Ambas- 
sador of Guatemala 
HAITI 
His Excellency André Liautaud, Ambassador of Haiti 
HONDURAS 
His Excellency Sefior Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, Am- 
bassador of Honduras 
INDIA 
The Honorable Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent Gen 
eral for India 
IRAN 
The Honorable Mohammed Shayesteh, Minister of Iran 
IRAQ 
The Honorable Ali Jawdat, Minister of Iraq 
LUXEMBOURG 
The Honorable Hugues Le Gallais, Minister of Lugwem- 
bourg 
MEXICO 
Sefior Don Vicente Sanchez Gavito, Chargé d@ Affaires 
ad interim of Mexico 
NETHERLANDS 
Jonkheer O. Reuchlin, Counselor of Bmbassy 
New ZEALAND 
The Honorable C. A. Berendsen, C.M.G., Minister of New 
Zealand 
NICARAGUA 


His Excellency Sefior Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, 


Ambassador of Nicaragua 
NORWAY 
His Excellency Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, 
Ambassador of Norway 
PANAMA 
Sefior Dr. Don Ricardo A. Morales, Chargé d’ Affaires 
ad interim of Panama 
POLAND 
His Excellency Jan Ciechanowski, Ambassador of 
Poland 
UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA 
Mr. J. R. Jordaan, Secretary, Legation of the Union of 
South Africa 
Union or Sovier SocraList RePvustics 
The Honorable Nikolai V. Novikov, Minister Counselor, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 
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UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Mr. Robert Henry Hadow, M.C., Counselor, British 
Embassy 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The Honorable Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of 
State 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Dr. Ivan Frange3, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
Yugoslavia 


Remarks by Acting Secretary Grew 
[Released to the press February 14] 

Representatives of the United Nations are 
gathered here today to mark the formal entrance 
into our ranks of Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Chile. 

When this great coalition was formed on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, representatives of 26 governments 
signed the United Nations Declaration. Since 
that day other nations, faithful to the principles 
we defend, have united with us. These 4 Ameri- 
can republics now make a total of 40 nations from 
all parts of the world that have become parties to 
the Declaration. 

We are happy to welcome these nations formally 
into our fold. Convinced of the justice of our 
cause, each of them long ago took its firm stand on 
the side of the United Nations by breaking rela- 
tions with the Axis powers, by suppressing sub- 
versive. activities aimed against this hemisphere, 
and by mobilizing its human and economic re- 
sources in support of the war effort. 

It is- heartening to have them formally and 
fully joined with the other nations which in the 
United Nations Declaration have pledged their 
full resources in the common war effort. While 
we of the United Nations are making great strides 
toward victory in the East and in the West, we all 
know that it may be a long time before the last of 
the Axis forces have laid down their arms. It 
gives us new courage for the battles ahead to have 
these governments and peoples join in our compact. 

Since the aims of the United Nations transcend 
the winning of the war and contemplate the build- 
ing for future peace and security, we welcome these 


nations as full partners in constructing an inter- 


national peace and security organization. We 

need the best thought of all governments and 

peoples who believe in this noble enterprise. 
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Remarks by the Ambassador of Chile 
[Released to the press February 14] 

The Republic of Chile today adheres to and 
signs the Declaration of the United Nations, fol- 
lowing the calm and firm path which since the be- 
ginning of this second World War has been blazed 
for our country by the profound democratic feel- 
ing of her people and her Government. 

In this decisive fight for democracy, the Presi- 
dent of Chile, His Excellency Juan Antonio Rfos, 
from the beginning of his administration, has 
placed in the balance for the victory of the United 
Nations a resolute cooperation, which culminated 
in the severance of relations with the Axis powers 
on January 20, 1943. 

Since that date, Chile has been in a state of 
belligerency, and the entire nation has redoubled 
her efforts to contribute with all the resources at 
her command to the conquest of a better world. 

By express direction of President Rios, I have 
the honor to represent the Republic of Chile at this 
moment of transcendental importance for the fu- 
ture of my country, and I am proud and deeply 
moved to sign a document which not only means 
an engagement to fight the common enemy but also 
constitutes the cornerstone of the structure, in the 
very near future, of a just and everlasting peace. 


Remarks by the Ambassador of Ecuador 


{Released to the press February 14] 

Without hesitation and immediately following 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor Ecuador 
came to the support of the United States and gave 
it its full cooperation. 

The surprise attack by the Japanese fleet on 
the morning of December the seventh, 1941 was 
considered by my country as an act of aggression 
against all the American republics which had pre- 
viously declared their solidarity, not only as an 
idealistic gesture but also in a realistic apprecia- 
tion that a threat to one of us would result in 
danger to all. 

Furthermore, this is a war to defend the prin- 
ciples of democracy; our goal is a world of law 
and order, of security and freedom, for the general 
well-being of all mankind. 

These are the reasons why this war is as much 
our war as it is yours, because we are an American 
nation and because we are a truly democratic peo- 
ple under the leadership today of a truly demo- 
cratic Government. 
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Our geographical situation has made our con- 
tribution to the war effort a particularly impor- 
tant and significant one, because our Galapagos 
Islands, located on the Pacific approach to the 
Panama Canal, constitute a perfect bastion of 
defense. A crippling attack on the Canal, during 
the early days of the war, would have certainly 
changed the course of events in the Pacific; Ecua- 
dor’s quick decision in making available its terri- 
tory for the establishment of bases made it pos- 
sible for the United States to ward off the enemies’ 
sinister designs. We have also participated ac- 
tively by expelling Axis nationals, by strictly con- 
trolling their activities and resources, and by de- 
veloping strategic products, placed exclusively 
at the disposal of the United Nations. 

We have not been mere spectators in the great 
conflict ; we have been participants from the very 
beginning and to the limit of our resources and 
possibilities. Now we are only taking a logical 
step that is in accordance with our previous inter- 
national attitude since the seventh of December 
1941. We are legalizing our belligerency. 

Today as I sign the Declaration of the United 
Nations of January 1, 1942, on behalf of my 
Government, I wish to repeat that the Govern- 
ment and the people of Ecuador will continue to 
lend with unshakable firmness their support to 
the war effort of the United Nations, being im- 
pelled by their faith in the principles of liberty 
and justice contained in the Atlantic Charter and 
reaffirmed in the Declaration mentioned, principles 
which constitute the fundamental basis of the sys- 
tem of universal security for which we are all 
fighting. 


Remarks by the Ambassador of Paraguay 
[Released to the press February 14] 

Paraguay was one of the first countries of this 
continent to terminate its political, economic, and 
commercial relations with the Axis powers, on 
January 28, 1942, in consequence of the treacherous 
attack by Japan at Pearl Harbor, thus fulfilling 
the recommendation adopted in the Third Meet- 
ing of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Rio de 
Janeiro, even before the close of that meeting itself. 

In execution of that resolution Paraguay has 
taken a number of steps which have translated into 
fact my country’s unequivocal and consistent inter- 
national position, in the most fearful struggle 
which darkens the world. 
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Animated by the desire to increase the measure 
of its assistance to the United Nations, and to 
identify itself with them in the common effort, 
Paraguay has officially declared a state of war to 
exist with the Axis powers. 

Carrying out the specific instructions of my Gov- 
ernment, I have had conferred upon me the high 
honor of manifesting the formal adherence of 
Paraguay, by signing on its behalf the Declaration 
of the United Nations, which have been struggling 
heroically in defense of the freedom, independence, 
justice, and other sacred and inalienable rights of 
mankind, in its life and social organization, against 
the powers which have presumed to rule the world. 

Faithful to its history and foreign policy, Para- 
guay thus once more has reaffirmed its unity of 
purpose with the other republics and its determi- 
nation to cooperate with them, to the fullest extent 
of all its resources, for the protection of the com- 
mon interest and in harmony with the principles of 
international morality. 


Remarks by the Chargé d’Affaires Ad Interim 


of Peru 


[Released to the press February 14] 

With patriotic pride I now sign, in the name of 
Peru, the United Nations Declaration, whereby my 
country reaffirms its constant devotion to the cause 
of liberty and human dignity. The Peruvian peo- 
ple are closely identified with this cause, since its 
underlying principles were engraved in their 
minds by the liberators of their fatherland and 
since they consecrated to them, as did our brothers 
in America, the irreplaceable treasure of their 
blood. 

This amply explains our adherence to this his- 
toric document. But this action, also, is the 
natural consequence of the political course that the 
President of Peru, Dr. Manuel Prado, has con- 
sistently followed since the beginning of Nazi ag- 
gression. 
demned aggression and has adhered to the cause of 
the nations that have been fighting to defend the 
sacred rights of the peoples and the principle of 
equality of all nations. A few hours after the 
Pearl Harbor attack, it condemned the action of 
Japan and enforced severe restrictive measures 
against the subjects of that country. At the Rio 
conference, it was the first American country that 
notified the assembly it had put into effect the 
recommendation to sever diplomatic relations with 


The Peruvian Government has con- . 
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the totalitarian powers, a move which the head of 
the Peruvian Government had previously an- 
nounced was ready to take as soon as it was 
resolved by the American Foreign Ministers. 
Later, it enlarged the scope of its collaboration 
toward the defense of the continent by placing at 
the disposal of the United Nations its strategic 
products and by granting them full military facili- 
ties. It also directed the Peruvian armed forces to 
extend cooperation to the United States in order 
to help in the protection of the Pacific Coast cor- 
responding to Peru. 

Now, when the might of the Allied forces makes 
it appear imminent that victory will crown the 
efforts of those who have earned it by their heroic 
sacrifices, our cooperation is identical to that which, 
without fear or hesitation, we offered when the 
Axis powers were at the peak of their strength and 
it seemed that they were about to subjugate the 
democratic nations and destroy the foundations 
of our present civilization. 

Our solidarity will remain unchanged when the 
interdependence of nations will urge us to adapt 
to future requirements of international relations, 
the complicated problem of world reorganization, 
which will soon be needed so urgently. 

Disunity has taught us a bitter lesson. Nobody 
today is willing to admit that the United Nations 
will fail to procure—as the main objective of their 
policy—the pressing necessity for all peace-loving 
peoples to live together as good neighbors, thus 
reaping the rewards of the good-neighbor policy 
initiated by President Roosevelt which, striking 
down prejudices and suspicions, has ushered in an 
era of understanding, sincerity, and confidence 
among the American nations. 


Relocation of Prisoner-of-War 
Camps in Germany 


[Released to the press February 13] 

The War Department and the Department of 
State jointly announce that official information 
has now been received with respect to the evacua- 
tion westward of American prisoners of war 
formerly detained in camps in eastern Germany. 

All the camps in East Prussia, Poland, and 
that part of Pomerania east of the Oder River 
are being moved westward. This includes among 
others Stalag Luft IV, Stalag II A, and Stalag 
II B. Similarly, Stalag III B and III C are 
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being moved westward. Stalag Luft III is being 
evacuated to the southwest. Prisoners of war in 
the northern ‘part of Silesia are being moved 
northwest, and those in southern Silesia, particu- 
larly at Stalag VIII B and Stalag 344, are being 
moved southwest across Bohemia. It is under- 
stood that the officers from Oflag 64 are being sent 
to Stalag III A at Luckenwalde, between Berlin 
and Leipzig. The destination of the other pris- 
oners has not been confirmed. 

Information concerning the relocation of pris- 
oner-of-war camps is constantly being received. 
This information will be made public as soon as it 
is possible to confirm these relocations. Pending 
a notification through the usual official sources, 
next of kin are urged to continue to address com- 
munications to individual prisoners of war to 
their last known addresses. 


Radio Programs To Be 
Sponsored by the Department 
Of State 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF TOPICS AND DATES 
[Released to the press February 14] 


The following are the topics and dates of seven 
broadcasts, under the title “Building the Peace,” 
over the network of the National Broadcasting 
Company, in which, as announced on January 18, 
1945, officers of the Department of State will par- 
ticipate: * 
America’s Foreign Policy Saturday, February 
24 

Main Street and Dumbar- 
ton Oaks 

World Trade and World 
Peace 

What About the Liberated 
Areas? 

What About the Enemy 
Countries ? 

America’s Good Neighbors Saturday, March 31 

It’s Your State Department Saturday, April 7 


All programs will be heard at 7 p.m., E. W. T. 

The Secretary of State will open the series by 
participating in the February 24 broadcast from 
Mexico City. Others on the first program will 
be Assistant Secretaries of State Dean Acheson 
and Archibald MacLeish. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1945, p. 82. 


Saturday, March 3 
Saturday, March 10 
Saturday, March 17 


Saturday, March 24 
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The American Certainty 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY MACLEISH * 


(Released to the press February 18] 

I take a very considerable personal satisfaction 
in addressing a committee of independent citizens 
who not only admit their attachment to the arts, 
the sciences, and the professions, but announce 
it. There are those who do not believe that men 
and women who practise the arts or serve the 
sciences or labor at the professions should parti- 
cipate as full citizens in the life of the Republic. 
It is a gratification to a considerable number of 
your fellow Americans, I can assure you, that you 
do not share that view. There has always been 
work—public work, citizens’ work—for those who 
love the arts and sciences to do. That work was 
never more necessary, never more essential, than it 
is today. 

For one thing, there is the work of keeping 
the public pictures true, of keeping the public 
meanings precise and intelligible. Any society 
lives by images of itself, by accounts of its doings. 
Unless the images are true, unless the accounts 
are precise, unless the findings are accurate, a 
nation loses understanding of itself and of its 
destiny. It is not enough to “keep the record 
straight,” as they say in the political campaigns; 
it is necessary to give the record meaning and to 
keep its meaning true. The Gettysburg Address, 
because it gave the American people a true and 
believable image of themselves, has meant more 
to our history than all the dates and facts and 
numbers ever written down. 

What has been happening in these last few 
months is a blurring, a distortion, of the Ameri- 
can image of America. There is a curious doc- 
trine abroad in this country in these days—a doc- 
trine of inward confusion, of spiritual defeat— 
the doctrine that we Americans do not know what 
we want in this war or after this war—that others 
know but we do not know. The notion seems to 
be that the American people, unlike other peoples, 
unlike our Allies, unlike our enemies even, have 
no clear understanding of our minds or of our 
purpose—that our Armies are ignorant why they 


* Delivered before the Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions at New York, N. Y., 
on Feb. 18, 1945. 


are fighting—that our Government has no policy, 
no intention—that we, we alone among the nations, 
have lost our way in the thickets of history and 
wander there in confusion and ignorance while 
the rest of the world goes past on the hard 
highway. 

Obviously, this picture of the contemporary 
American position is a composite picture put to- 
gether by many men with many motives of many 
kinds. Some of those who contribute to it are 
undertaking to report the facts as they see them— 
a conversation with a shipyard worker, a soldier, 
a housewife. Some are expressing a personal con- 
cern, a citizen’s anxiety: The words of purpose 
they had hoped to hear have not been spoken; 
the actions appear, to their eyes, ambiguous. Some 
are laying the foundations for criticism, friendly 
or unfriendly, of the Administration as a whole, 
or of some department of the Administration—the 
Department of State in particular. Some are lay- 
ing the foundations for a different and less open 
criticism—a criticism of our Allies in the war—a 
criticism which will be more effective from the 
point of view of the critics if the American people 
can be brought to believe that they have no will of 
their own in these matters : that they are the dupes, 
the victims, of others cleverer and more devious 
than themselves. 

But whatever the motives, the composite por- 
trait which results is a curious portrait of the 
American people, a curious image of the American 
mind. It is an image which would have been 
curious at any moment of our history as a nation. 
At this particular moment, it is curious indeed. 
We are, it is true, an obliging people by nature. 


We incline to agree as much with those who speak 


ill of us as with those who speak well. We have 
accepted for generations the attributes assigned 
to us by travelers from foreign countries. We 
have not resented the characteristics with which 
our own novelists, even the most perverse, have 
endowed us. But we have never, in all our lit- 
erary and journalistic generations, carried our 
amiability farther than in our acceptance of & 
picture of ourselves which presents us, at the 
moment of our boldest decision, of our greatest 
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power, as a nation which does not know its mind. 
If there ever was a time when the American people 
as a people had demonstrated the force of their 
convictions, it would seem to be the time we live in. 
If there was ever a moment in American history 
when the American people knew what they wanted, 
it would seem to be now. 

Any man who doubts the force of the American 
determination to win a final and absolute victory 
in this war has little understanding of the Ameri- 
can character. Any man who questions the 
strength of the American purpose to make peace, 
and keep peace, and enforce peace, when this war 
is over, has missed the inflection of the American 
tongue. 

And there are other things than the purpose 
to win this war and to make peace which are cer- 
tain also. It is a mistake to believe that the 
certainties of a self-governing nation can be 
judged like the certainties of the ruler of a one-man 
state. One can say of a Hitler or a Stuart king 
that he knows what he wants from one day to the 
next and for every situation—that unless he knows 
this he does not know his mind. Of a self-govern- 
ing people, of a free people, one says instead that 
they know what they believe. Their beliefs are 
their purposes. 

There was never a time when the American 
people had more reason to know what they believe 
than this. Those who ask if we know what we are 
fighting for have missed the meaning of their 
question. It is not what we fight for but what 
fights for us that matters. It is not the things 
we hope to gain but the conviction that our arms 
will gain them. This nation was confident and 
vigorous at the beginning of its history when it 
believed that certain truths were self-evident: 
that a certain proposition had been demonstrated. 
It will be vigorous and confident again when it is 
assured that the proposition has been demonstrated 
again—that the truths have been made self-evident 
again. 

And the proposition has been demonstrated. 
The truths have been made evident in the years 
we live in. Never before in the history of the 
United States, or of the Revolution which pro- 
duced it, has the basic idea of that Revolution, 
the creative idea of that history, dominated the 
world as it does today. Wendell Willkie, whose 
birthday this is, told us two years ago in a memo- 
rable phrase that the people were on the march 
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throughout the world. He meant, I think, that the 
idea of the people—the idea of the liberty and 
value of the people—was on the march throughout 
the world. He meant that the idea of the people 
will be the final victor when this war is done. 

But the idea of the liberty and value of the peo- 
ple is precisely the American idea. And the 
American people, who know very well how the war 
has put that truth in issue, know where our victory 
in the war will leave it. They know indeed where 
the war has left it even now. 

Four years ago there were men in Germany and 
Italy who wished the world to believe—who 
wished the people of this country to believe—that 
the faith on which this Republic was founded was 


a foolish faith, a decadent faith; that self-govern- 


ment was a discredited experiment; that liberty 
was an outworn and corrupt delusion; that the 
American Revolution was a Revolution which had 
outlived its time and which was dead or dying; 
that the idea of the people—of the dignity and 
value of the people—was a bankrupt idea which 
had neither the courage nor the means to defend it- 
self against the vigor of a new dynamic despotism. 

Four years ago there were men in our own coun- 
try who listened to these counsels of despair—who 
told us we had taken a wrong turn in history—who 
urged us to face back and make the past our future. 

Now we are fighting the greatest war in the 
history of the world. Our Armies stand on the 
Rhine and in the mountains of northern Italy and 
beyond the city of Manila. Our fleets have mas- 
tered the greater part of the open waters of the 
earth. Our planes strike at the hearts of our 
enemies in Germany and Japan. Self-government 
which our enemies wished us to believe was old and 
corrupt and senile has produced the greatest ma- 
chinery of war the world has ever seen. Liberty 
which they said was dead and should be buried has 
put courageous armies, vigorously led, upon the 
battlefields of Africa and Asia and of Europe and 
the far Pacific and won there victories which the 
tongues of defamation cannot take away. 

If ever, in any nation’s history, a people’s faith 
was proved in action, it is now, in ours. We will 
win this war, not because the weapons we and our 
Allies have produced are more numerous than 
those our enemies have made. Our enemies were 
well armed also. At the beginning they were bet- 
ter armed than we, and they struck when they, not 
we, were ready. We will win, not because our 
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armiesare larger. The armies of our enemies were 
larger than ours for many months, even for years, 
and yet they did not win. We will win this war 
for one reason and for one reason only—because 
the things in which we believe have proved to be 
more powerful than the things in which our ene- 
mies believe. 

It is not by arms alone but by our wills we have 
outfought them. We knew from the beginning— 
the people knew from the beginning—the peoples 
of all the nations that loved freedom knew—that 
the thing we believed in was good, and the thing 
they believed in was evil. Knowing this we were 
stronger than they, however great their strength. 

They could not defeat the people of Britain 
though they crushed them in their burning cities 
when their arms had been struck down. 

They could not defeat the people of Russia 
though they murdered them on the winter plains. 

They could not defeat us though they struck us 
by treachery. 

The vitality and resolution of the idea of the 
people has been demonstrated in actions in which 
our arms have played their part, on every con- 
tinent of the earth and on the seas and in the 
islands. The boldness and confidence of the idea 
of the people has been declared in a great Charter 
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of human faith and human hope which draws its 
strength and its authority from the whole expe- 
rience of human freedom of which our experience 
is part. The idea of the people has laid hold upon 
the future in men’s minds and, with it, we our- 
selves have hold upon the future. 

Those who say we do not know what we want 
must make their peace with that circumstance, 
There are men now as there were men in earlier 
generations who do not trust the idea of the peo- 
ple. There are men who fear the idea of the peo- 
ple even now—who speak of it now, as before, in 
terms of terror and of hatred. There are men 
who do not wish this nation to understand its 
past or the meaning of the principles in which 
its founders put their confidence. The American 
people do not share that wish. They do not fear 
the future. They do not mistrust the foundation 
principle of their existence. In the sense in which 
they knew at the beginning what they wanted, they 
know now. In the sense in which they knew their 
minds before, they know their mindstoday. They 
look with hope upon a world in which the Ameri- 
can proposition has again been proved—in which 
the American truths are self-evident. They mean 
to live in that world as natives and as citizens: as 
men. 


The Japanese War-Machine: 
Its Strength and Weaknesses 


[Released to the press February 14] 

Let us see how the spiritual preparation of the 
Japanese people influences their thinking. They 
believe that their social and political institutions 
were derived from the gods and are therefore di- 
vine, and are vastly superior to the institutions of 
other countries. Being superior, these institutions 
should be propagated throughout the world— 
which is the philosophy behind “Hakkoichiu” or 
. “eight corners under one roof”. Unfortunately, 
however, other nations of the world obstinately 
and stupidly insist upon retaining their own in- 


* Excerpts from an address delivered before the Engi- 
neers Club of Baltimore at Baltimore, Md., on Feb. 14, 1945. 
For a further discussion by Mr. Dickover on the develop- 
ment of the Japanese war-machine see BULLETIN of Dec. 10, 
1944, p. 728. Mr. Dickover is Chief of the Division of 
Japanese Affairs, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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stitutions, and therefore Japan must use force in 
conducting its missionary work. That is why 
the Japanese call the present war a “holy war’. 
This might suggest that the Japanese people must 
be a very naive people to swallow such a doctrine 
as this. That is the trouble. They ave a very 
simple, naive people, trained by centuries of obedi- 
ence to believe anything told them. 

Of course, not all Japanese accepted the absurd 
doctrine of Japan’s divine institutions. There 
were many liberals in high places in Japan, in the 
Government and out, who did not agree with the 
plans and objectives of the fanatical militarists or 
with the doctrines which they taught. Those 
liberals were often eliminated by force. You all 
remember the assassinations in the 1920’s and ’80’s. 
Those assassinations of liberal statesmen and 
businessmen are popularly supposed to have been 
instigated by extremists groups in the army. 
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But no war-machine can be of value to a coun- 
try unless it can be supplied with the essentials 
of warfare from home production; otherwise a 
blockade would quickly render the machine use- 
less. Before the opening of the country to for- 
eign intercourse, Japan was an agricultural, fish- 
ing, and handicrafts nation, with no large-scale 
manufacturing industries. The necessity of sup- 
plying the war-machine with its requirements led 
Japan to borrow from western nations modern 
methods of large-scale production, distribution, 
and finance. It has often been said that the Jap- 
anese have never produced any great invention, 
but it should not be understood that they slavishly 
copy ideas borrowed from the West. Rather, 
they have shown great energy and ingenuity in 
profiting by the knowledge and experience of 
others without, at the same time, losing their 
own peculiar culture. Western nations soon dis- 
covered that the Japanese were anxious to indus- 
trialize the country and began competing with 
each other in the profitable business of selling 
them designs, patents, formulae, machinery, and 
whole plants for making everything from tooth- 
brushes to high-octane gasoline. In addition, 
many foreign corporations established branch 
plants in Japan. They were welcomed at first, 
but in due course, after the Japanese had acquired 
the necessary “know how”, the foreigners were 
quietly eased out. In their industrialization the 
Japanese were assisted by the natural aptitude of 
the people for industrial work. They are dili- 
gent and manually dextrous, and have a simple 
standard of living which permits them to work 
at wages unbelievably low in comparison with 
ours. And the Japanese Government financially 
supported all useful industrial enterprises. 

As a result of these factors, Japan has become 
a highly industrialized nation—not highly indus- 
trialized perhaps in comparison with the United 
States, England, or Germany, but certainly very 
highly industrialized in comparison with other 
Oriental countries. 

Let us look for a moment at what they have ac- 
complished. Japan is a mountainous country with 
a fairly heavy rainfall—an ideal country for the 
development of hydroelectric power. The Jap- 
anese have developed this resource to a point where, 
I am informed, Japan is the most highly electri- 
fied country in the world, with the exceptions of 
the United States and Sweden. Without large 
resources of iron ore and coking coal within their 
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own islands, they have built up in Japan proper 
and in Korea, Manchuria, and North China an 
iron and steel industry producing nine or ten mil- 
lion tons of iron and steel a year. Similar prog- 
ress has been made with the production of non- 
ferrous metals. As the country needs vast quan- 
tities of chemical fertilizers in order to maintain 
production of rice, the Japanese have developed 
a large industry for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen—a very useful industry in time of war. 
Having only very small natural resources of pe- 
troleum, they have turned to the recovery of oil 
from shale in Manchuria and have built several 
large plants for the production of synthetic oil 
by the liquefaction of coal, and they have the 
refineries for processing large quantities of oil 
into high-octane gasoline, lubricating oils, and 
fuel oils. In order to build and maintain naval 
and commercial vessels, they developed a ship- 
building and dry-dock industry capable of build- 
ing anything from a tugboat to a 45,000-ton battle- 
ship. Before the present war they were consider- 
ably ahead of the United States in the develop- 
ment of fast, economical, diesel-powered freight- 
ers. The development of the textile industry is 
perhaps too well known to require mention. That 
industry was so efficiently managed that they could 
buy American cotton, transport it to Japan, con- 
vert it into cotton cloth, transport the cloth to the 
United States, jump our tariff barriers, and still 
sell the cloth at prices considerably under our 
prices. The same was true of rayon fabrics, made 
from Canadian, Scandinavian, and American 
wood pulp. 

I am often asked the question, “Will Japan 
crack when faced with inevitable defeat?” 
Frankly, I do not know, and I know of no person 
familiar with Japan, the Japanese people, and 
Japanese characteristics who will venture a cate- 
gorical answer. We have absolutely nothing in 
the way of precedent to guide us. Japan has never 
before been defeated in war; never before have 
her cities and industries been bombed and de- 
stroyed; a foreign invader has never yet set foot 
upon her soil. We can only guess how the Japa- 
nese will react when fully faced with such catas- 
trophes. But there are certain weaknesses in the 
Japanese political and military structure which 
may possibly lead to a crack-up. I shall tell you 
about some of them and let you make your own 
guesses. 
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In the first place, the Japanese militarists, par- 
ticularly those of the Army, are abysmally igno- 
rant of everything outside of military tactics and 
their own code of loyalty and patriotism. They 
are particularly ignorant of the principles of eco- 
nomics and of the psychology of peoples. As 
anyone with an elementary knowledge of eco- 
nomics realized, the Japanese Co-prosperity 
Sphere could not possibly succeed without access 
to outside markets. It is true that within the so- 
called Co-prosperity Sphere there lie most of the 
world’s resources of rubber, tin, cinchona, kapok, 
Manila hemp, and various other raw materials, 
but the people of Asia cannot eat or wear 
these things. Consequently, the Co-prosperity 
Sphere has turned out to be a “co-poverty sphere” 
with a ragged, hungry population hating their 
conquerors. For this, and other reasons, Japan 
did not obtain the degree of cooperation and assist- 
ance from the peoples of the Co-prosperity Sphere 
which was necessary for the success of the first 
part of the warlords’ program of aggression. 
For another example, the treacherous Japanese 
attack at Pearl Harbor disclosed a lack of know!l- 
edge of the psychology of peoples. It may be 
argued that Pearl Harbor was a highly successful 
stroke from Japan’s viewpoint, and it is a fact 
that it was a serious blow to our Pacific Fleet, 
leaving the Japanese Army and Navy almost free 
for months to complete the conquest of East 
Asia. But it was also an enormous psychological 
and strategic blunder. The Japanese military did 
not realize how their treachery would sweep away 
the very pacifism and division of opinion of the 
American people upon which they had placed 
much reliance in pitting themselves against our 
potentially overwhelming strength. 

Another very important weakness in the Jap- 
anese war-machine lies in the evident antag- 
onism between the Army and the Navy. In every 
country there is a perfectly natural and healthy 
rivalry between branches of the armed services 
for prestige and glory. But, as has been demon- 
strated on many occasions, when called upon to do 
so, our Army and Navy can and do operate as a 
unit, with perfect timing and coordination and 
without friction. But in Japan the ancient con- 
flict between the Satsuma and Choshu clans, and 
the more recent competition for political power 
within Japan, has intensified the rivalry between 
the two arms of the services. Many indications 
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are coming to us from various sources that con- 
siderable friction has developed between the Jap- 
anese Army and Navy, which are now blaming 
each other for their reverses in the Pacific. 

Another weakness in the Japanese war-structure 
lies in the down-trodden condition of the peasants, 
who compose the largest single class in Japan. 
Many of these are tenant farmers, unable to extract 
from the soil they rent enough to give them a bare 
living even by Oriental standards. Nearly all of 
them, land-owning as well as tenant, were heavily 
in debt before the outbreak of the present war, and, 
what with requisitioning, price controls, and heavy 
taxes, we can only guess at their condition now. 
The presence in the Japanese state structure of a 
large class which has been oppressed and exploited 
in the past, whose condition is growing worse with 
the progress of the war, and which is experiencing 
disillusionment piled upon misery, cannot but con- 
stitute a weakness and a source of danger to the 
Japan of the warlords. 

Yet another weakness lies in the fact that the 
military leaders of Japan have indoctrinated the 
people with the idea that victory for Japanese arms 
is certain because of the divinity and invincibility 
of the Japanese race. The inevitable mental and 
emotional confusion of a superstitious people so 
indoctrinated, as they learn of successive defeats 
and see the effects of mounting aerial bombard- 
ment, must be taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with the question of a crack-up in Japan. 

Another weakness is concerned with technology. 
As I pointed out before, up to some five or six years 
ago Japan was more or less keeping up with west- 
ern nations in technological matters, through con- 
stant contact with laboratories, scientists, and in- 
dustrial concerns abroad. Since then, Japan has 
been cut off from this contact, except with Ger- 
many, with which country Japan has maintained 
rather tenuous communications. As you all know, 
much better than I do, under the stimulus of war 
the western nations have made tremendous techno- 
logical advances. The Japanese have been unable 
to borrow the new technological ideas and formu- 
lae for adaptation to their own uses, while their 
own progress has not been equal to ours. They 
have some top-flight technical men, but where they 
have two or three good men in some particular 
line, we have fifty or a hundred. In their conceit 
the Japanese thought that they were equal to, or 


(Continued on page 260) 
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The Substance of Foreign Relations 


By PIERRE DE L. BOAL* 


OREIGN RELATIONS, if they are to mean any- 
F thing, must be relations between peoples; con- 
ferences, agreements, and treaties are arranged be- 
tween the spokesmen of those peoples as a practical 
matter. The form of foreign relations is between 
governments, but the substance is between the 
peoples themselves. 

Peoples’ misunderstanding or understanding— 
fear or confidence—of one another are the real 
measure of their ability to work together for any 
purpose. 

A means should be found by which not only the 
immediate security and welfare of the United 
States may be protected but also by which condi- 
tions favorable to the maintenance of peace on a 
long-range basis may assure us that it may never 
again be necessary to participate in a war. 

War is a part of foreign relations as bankruptcy 
is a part of finance. Could a firm prevent bank- 
ruptcy by disregarding finance? 

Our national defense depends on our foreign 
relations. Our foreign relations depend on the 
attitudes of other peoples toward us and ours 
toward them. Thus, our foreign relations are our 
first line of defense. Its bulwarks are far beyond 
our shores in the minds and hearts of other 
peoples. Its arsenals are in our own. 


Methods for the Prevention of War 


In international relations orderly methods must 
be developed for prevention of war. At the Dum- 
barton Oaks meeting a practical attempt, based 
on the present degree of understanding between 
the peoples with which we are not at war, was 
begun to bring about the prevention of war. 

What has been achieved at Dumbarton Oaks 
should be accepted, nailed down, as a foundation 
for as great an achievement as experience and the 
development of understanding make possible. 
To develop what was done at this meeting through 
experience, governments must have the support 
of the wider and more realistic and tolerant un- 
derstanding between peoples. The common ob- 
ject of those peoples must be to erect a framework 
of world order which all peace-loving peoples, 
after this long war is over, will find both strong 
and enduring. 


Our Secretary of State in an article published in 
the February issue of the Reader’s Digest outlines 
what the Dumbarton Oaks peace plan means.? He 
says there are four corners to the plan proposed 
at Dumbarton Oaks. The outstanding features of 
these four corners appear to me to be the following : 

First, the peace-loving nations of the world are 
equal. Each has equal supreme authority over its 
own territory even though they are not equal in 
their individual power to prevent war. To pre- 
vent war the peace-loving nations must stand 
together, for no one nation can achieve this ob- 
jective alone, yet each has a responsibility. 

Second, the peace-loving nations thus banded 
together, agreeing not to make war on one an- 
other as a practical matter, envisage a security 
council. They envisage this Security Council as 
having the power to take steps to prevent breaches 
of the peace and, if these steps fail, to turn to 
forceful means for the prevention or suppression 
of war. 

Third, the peace-loving nations recognize that 
lasting peace has to be built up continuously and 
in detail by building up the mental and material 
relations between peoples. To this end they en- 
visage a permanent economic and social council to 
work continuously in the name of all. They also 
contemplate an international court of justice to 
assist in the juridical settlement of internaticnal 
disputes. 

Fourth, the peace-loving nations envisage hav- 
ing a general assembly. They propose having 
their General Assembly “consider the general prin- 
ciples gover1. ng disarmament and the reg- 
ulation of armaments”. The Security Council is 
to go further. In order to achieve “the least di- 
version of the world’s human and economic re- 
sources for armament,” the Council is to formu- 
late “plans for the establishment of a system of 
regulation of armaments” and is to submit those 
plans to all members of the new International 
Organization. 

Obviously “the nations of the world will give up 
guns only in so far as they make the new Organi- 


* Ambassador Boal is in the Office of American Republic 
Affairs, Department of State. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1945, p. 115. 
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zation work, as they gradually build up a living 
body of international law, as they create and op- 
erate effective joint instrumentalities to keep the 
peace, and as they develop strong and sure means 
of economic and social cooperation to their mutual 
benefit”. 

Thus the fourth corner of the peace plan, deal- 
ing with disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments, is dependent upon the other three. 

The peoples of the American republics have been 
drawn closer to one another by positive efforts. 
Through the operation of the inter-American sys- 
tem many causes of war, such as boundary disputes, 
have been prevented from resulting in war. Some 
of the settlements have left resentments. These 
need to be tempered through a development of un- 
derstanding between the peoples concerned. 

Treaties and other relations between peoples 
cannot remain static without danger to peace. If 
conditions become intolerable, all human relations 
must reflect a dynamic willingness to adjust to 
change in order to remedy those conditions. Inter- 
nationally, adjustments have been made through 
development of mutual understanding and the 
resulting willingness of both parties concerned. 
Indifference toward other peoples’ welfare is one 
of the great causes of war. A determined interest 
in other peoples by replacing that indifference will 
produce compatibility, without which interna- 
tional relations are an armaments race. 


Causes of War 


Some students of the causes of war reach the 
conclusion that the causes are so numerous, va- 
ried, and changeable that they cannot be identified 
for practical treatment. The practice of foreign 
relations necessarily negates this concept. In par- 
ticular instances the statesmen of the world are 
daily engaged in identifying some particular 
causes leading toward some particular verge of 
war. If these sources were not checked states- 
manship would be passive and war prevention 
would rest solely upon military preparation. Mil- 
itary preparation alone may postpone war, but 
eventually, when engaged in by several nations, is 
apt to precipitate it as the less prepared improve 
their position through economic habilitation and 
thus threaten a dominant power. Relying on 
military recourse alone for the maintenance of 
peace would be somewhat like relying on surgery 
alone for the maintenance of public health. 
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Until prolonged experience demonstrates the 
end of any danger from one or more nations at- 
tempting to obtain by force what cannot be got- 
ten otherwise, we are going to have to keep military 
force promptly available. 

The size and cost of our military establishment 
will depend, from decade to decade, on the atti- 
tudes of the world’s peoples toward «ach other. 

The world grows ever smaller and events move 
ever faster. To keep pace with possible dangers, 
our own awareness of the conditions of our for- 
eign relations must be attained and maintained 
much farther in advance of critical moments than 
heretofore; furthermore, the basic understanding 
between the peoples of the world which is essential 
to peace must be developed long before it is put to 
the test of a sudden strain. 

Let us for a moment examine some of the more 
general causes of the origin of war advanced by 
students. Asa matter of convenience they may be 
grouped as psychological, evolutionary, and ma- 
terial. Subjects put under these headings, of 
course, are closely interwoven: So-called “social 
problems” are at the same time psychological, 
evolutionary, and material. 

In a general way the psychological causes are 
those arising from sentiment rather than from 
direct reasoning—they are more apt to stem from 
the many things we take for granted rather than 
from the few things we really think of objectively. 

Psychologically, causes of conflict spring from 
human nature, conditioned as it is by thousands 
of years of past experience. Leaders and peoples— 
like individual private citizens—seek social recog- 
nition, prestige, glory, excitement, dominance, 
satisfaction of prejudice, revenge, or reinstatement 
of their own self-esteem. They easily act des- 
perately when they are afraid. Human nature 
also provides what John Foster Dulles calls 
“ethical” forces—charity, tolerance, generosity, 
and the desire for knowledge and improvement. 
These serve to counteract the more selfish impulses. 
We need to take advantage of the “ethical” forces 
throughout the world in order to combat the forces 
which cause conflicts between nations. 

Some peoples have inferiority complexes which 
cause them to seek to assert themselves. Fear 
sometimes breeds a desire to dominate as a means 
of protection. Some have superiority complexes, 
leading to militarism and the ideology of force. 
They too seek dominance. It is perhaps no acti- 
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dent that the word “danger” is derived from 
dominiarium, the Latin word for domination. 
Any foreign attitude which threatens the loss of 
national freedom of choice is entitled preferen- 
tially to be called “danger”. 

Personal liberty and equality of opportunity for 
all are possessions inherent to our democracy. 
Like other peoples who have them we must be 
ever vigilant to keep them and to improve them. 
We are one in heart with those who crave them 
and seek them. We should make the results of 
our experience with them available to all the peo- 
ples of the world that they may all understand 
the values by which we live. This is the road to 
true understanding between peoples. 

Peoples tend to personify one another, attribut- 
ing to a whole people the faults and qualities of 
an individual; we say they are “good” or “bad”, 
“shiftless” or “industrious”, “kind” or “cruel”, 
“progressive” or “reactionary”. The less people 
know each other, the less compatible they are with 
each other, the more likely they are to make those 
personifications. 

It is interesting to note that people, like indi- 
viduals, usually consider themselves, as compared 
to other peoples, as heroic and virtuous. 

When two peoples get to know each other very 
well and at the same time develop a strong com- 
patibility by working together, strong personifi- 
cation tends to disappear. Thus, we attribute no 
characteristics to the Canadian people which we 
do not attribute to ourselves. We have a reason- 
ably good understanding of their problems. We 
are not afraid of them nor they of us, and there is 
no danger of war. 

We might call some causes of war evolutionary. 
Many conditions, including climate and geogra- 
phy, have resulted in differences in the evolution 
of civilizations. The ways of life of different peo- 
ples, therefore, vary both mentally and materially. 
The peoples of Europe and of North America 
were very different before the discovery of Amer- 
ica. But the Indians were protected by lack of 
contact. When contact came unaccompanied by 
understanding they were practically wiped out. 

Unless understanding and tolerance of differ- 
ences can lead toward compatibility—can be made 
to keep pace with closening contact—we must ex- 
pect more and bigger wars. Differences in basic 
values and lack of compatibility when they occur 
together can produce a tension which will break 
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the peace. The further evolution of political 
ideologies along divergent lines in different parts 
of the world may lead to violent conflict unless 
some degree of compatibility can be developed be- 
tween the peoples supporting them. Such ideo- 
logical evolutions, of course, extend into both the 
psychological and the material fields, and when 
they cause tensions between peoples international 
political consequences are entailed. 

Acquisitiveness is a basic human trait. Peoples 
seek possessions, not only to further their own 
welfare but also, if they are afraid, to provide 
adequate resources for their armed forces. Weare 
all beginning to learn, however, that material wel- 
fare is interdependent in the modern world. 
When we are indifferent to the welfare of other 
peoples we eventually endanger our own. The 
world seems to have been given in trust to the 
whole human race, not just to any part of it. 

Material causes of conflict and war are very im- 
portant even if they are not all-important. They 
include acquisitiveness on the part of leaders, 
classes, or people. This material cause extends to 
all forms of property, to territory, and to oppor- 
tunity, such as control of markets, communica- 
tions, and raw materials. 

Peoples usually try to protect their domestic 
standards of living for fear that their standards 
will be lowered by the influence of other economi- 
cally less developed peoples. Closed economies, 
tariff barriers, financial and economic controls are 
all devised to support and to improve existing liv- 
ing standards within a nation, frequently without 
timely or adequate acceptance of the increasing 
interdependence between their peoples. 

As peoples get to know more about each other in 
a world shrunk by new facilities of communica- 
tion, they aspire to share each other’s opportuni- 
ties. The economies of peace must be reciprocal ; 
otherwise they are apt to become the economies of 
war. 

These psychological, evolutionary, and material 
causes of conflict, when combined, become the 
causes of political action and political policies. A 
policy is an effect issuing from causes, which is 
developed into a purpose leading toward some ulti- 
mate result—war or war prevention as the case may 
be. The policy of the governing elements of a 
nation for instance may be to direct popular atten- 
tion to a real or imagined foreign danger because 
domestic economy and social conditions produce a 
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likelihood of revolution. A diversion may appear 
necessary asa solution. Political effects thus may 
lead to war, but they are effects and not basic causes. 
If it is possible to correct the causes which produce 
these political effects, they will not take place, and 
therefore they will not lead to war. 

It must be evident from this enumeration that 
the causes of future wars are growing about us 
daily and that they cannot be met by any general 
formula. There is no royal road to elimination of 
the causes of war. 

There are vast differences between the level and 
type of development of the peoples of the world. 
Considerable differences will exist throughout the 
foreseeable future. However, as Professor Kluck- 
holn, an anthropologist, says: “The world must be 
made safe for differences. Knowledge of the 
problems of others and of alien ways of life must 
become sufficiently general so that positive tolera- 
tion becomes possible. Certain inequalities of 
opportunity between peoples must be leveled out 
to some degree even if at some apparent sacrifice 
on the part of nations now more fortunate. A 
secure and happy world can be built only from 
secure and happy individuals. The roots of indi- 
vidual and of social disorganization are identical.” 

There is no general panacea for the prevention 
of war. There was once a great and general ill in 
the world—slavery. It was reduced throughout 
the world not so much by armed conflicts, although 
there were such conflicts, as by the development of 
a general state of mind which rejected slavery as 
a method of attaining national welfare. On the 
basis of that state of mind its reduction took place. 
It can be the same with war. A part of the world 
has gone on developing the old ideology of force, 
of might makes right, while another part, which 
includes this country, has sought new concepts 
based on the rights of the individual, protected 
by a system of justice. Much in the sense of 
President Lincoln’s words, world peace cannot 
endure if the peoples of the world continue to live 
“half slave and half free”. 


Compatibility Through Education and 
Professional Exchange 


Up to the beginning of this war, the develop- 
ment of our compatibility with the other American 
republics, achieved largely through the develop- 
ment of the inter-American system, roughly cor- 
responded to the gradual increase of contact 
between our people and the people of those coun- 
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tries. When the war came it intensified some of 
our contacts with Latin America and discouraged 
others. We became almost the only buyers of the 
produce of some of the countries. We became 
almost the only source of machinery and equip- 
ment. The flow of tourists to and from Latin 
America dropped off sharply. Because there were 
no world markets to set prices, because of war 
limitations, we had to do most of the refusing 
and the Latin Americans most of the asking, 
That deterred compatibility. To put it briefly, 
contact has outstripped compatability. 

Women can help increase international com- 
patibility. They have direct opportunities in 
many fields. All kinds of businesses, as well as 
the educational field, are open to them. The idea 
that a woman cannot work in a business in Latin 
America is partially a fable. If she has the ex- 
perience and can adapt herself to different condi- 
tions, if she possesses perceptiveness and energy, 
of course she can work there. There is a great 
field in importation; in sale and use of drugs, 
medicines, hospital and surgical equipment; in 
making of various kinds of clothing and footwear; 
in the development and marketing of foods; and 
in breeding animals such as the vicuiia, the alpaca, 
and the llama for wool. A whole food industry 
connected with the Brazil-nut trade must be 
developed. There are opportunities in journalism 
and architecture. Opportunities exist for lum- 
bering and for prefabricating houses made of 
woods found in the tropics which are insect- 
resistant and are suitable for use in that area. 
There are opportunities for hotels and inns to be 
developed and for tourist-travel work. 

One of the most effective ways of creating com- 
patibility between two individuals or two coun- 
tries is to bring them together for an objective 
purpose such as the acquisition of knowledge or 
training. 

Exchange of students, teachers, and other peo 
ple engaged in professions and businesses should 
be multiplied manyfold as quickly as possible if 
we are to achieve better people-to-people under- 
standing broadly enough and soon enough to fore- 
stall dangerous conflicts, we have no time to lose. 

Steps that can be made on a practical basis t 
develop exchange of persons lay the foundation 
for world peace. Plans that have been developed 
in our own communities for schools and colleges, 
for newspapers and hospitals, and for other mat- 
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ters such as architecture and city planning may 
be applied on a broader world-wide basis. Posi- 
tive steps for the maintenance of peace may 
be achieved through the granting of fellowships 
for people from Latin America and other parts 
of the world for such specialized activities and 
professions. 

Many of the larger communities in the United 
States might find it helpful to bring Latin Ameri- 
cans to teach Spanish or Portuguese in their 
schools or colleges and to send teachers from the 
United States to a Latin American institution to 
teach a course in English. 

A woman from Latin America, for example, 
might work for a year on one of our newspapers 
on matters of particular interest to women. An 
architectural student might work in an architect’s 
office or a city-planning office. There might be a 
place for a student nurse who could train at one 
of our hospitals. A newspaper woman might be 
interested in going to Latin America, after getting 
a basic knowledge of Spanish, to work on a news- 
paper. 

Fellowships which provide only for free tuition 
are probably not too effective. A scholarship or 
a grant for professional or business work must 
carry with it a sufficient amount of money to pro- 
vide living expenses and the cost of travel to the 
United States and back to the country of origin 
or vice versa. Thus, a two-year fellowship at the 
postgraduate level, which is usually the most pro- 
ductive level, amounts to about $2,400 for living 
expenses and an average of about $800 to cover 
traveling expenses. The total cost of a two-year 
fellowship to cover everything, including inci- 
dentals, figures about $3,200. A grant for a teacher 
requires from $4,200 to $4,400 and for a profes- 
sor, about $5,500. 

The cost of sending trained people to Latin 
America on a similar basis is about the same, but it 
will vary somewhat according to the salary at 
which they go. Costs for journalists, architects, 
and other professionals would be around the $4,200 
to $4,400 level, and costs for student nurses to be- 
come nurses would be around the $3,200 level. 

These sums may seem large, but the amount is 
little compared with the cost for training and 
equipping one of our men to participate as a sol- 
dier in a third world war, if such an emergency 
some years hence arose through a lack of under- 
standing. 
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Could not a program be sponsored by municipal 
institutions, banks, businesses, and charitable or- 
ganizations from month to month to buy and set 
aside war bonds for a community fund to be used 
to bring a student or teacher to that community 
or to send one abroad ¢ 

The community would not have to meet the 
whole cost of such a program. Some funds are 
available from many of the American republics 
for these exchanges; and, if a substantial amount 
of the cost is raised, the Division of Cultural Co- 
operation of the Department of State might work 
out with municipal organizations a plan for shar- 
ing the expense. 

The Division of Cultural Cooperation would 
also help in the matter of the organization and the 
selection of the appropriate persons in Latin 
America. The investment becomes a two-purpose 
one: War bonds devoted to such a fund would 
help win this war, and, when used for promoting 
international understanding, they are preventing 
another war. 

Several State Federations of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, through such a coopera- 
tive plan recently arranged through the Institute 
of International Education in New York, and the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation of the State De- 
partment, for about ten all-expense fellowships 
for Latin American graduate students to come to 
the United States. 


Vocational and Cultural Aspect for Developing 
Compatibility 

Another very important element for the devel- 
opment of understanding between peoples is the 
exchange of books and periodicals. Until the lan- 
guage barrier is fully overcome, and that is bound 
to be many years hence, translations of American 
books and periodicals and translations of the books 
and periodicals of other countries are necessary as 
a means of piercing that barrier. 

One of the most effective means of achieving this 
result has been found to be the creation of library- 
cultural centers both in this country and abroad. 
Such libraries in Mexico and Nicaragua have been 
eminently successful. 

Those libraries consist of small collections of 
books and periodicals in both English and Span- 
ish. Space is usually provided for motion pic- 
tures and for art and other exhibits. A qualified 
librarian sent from the United States operates the 
library as a lending library on a deposit basis. 
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The librarian conducts English classes, arranges 
exhibits and courses on particular subjects, such 
as architecture or city planning. International 
Correspondence School courses are available. The 
library offers courses in library procedure, thus 
not only training its own assistants but also 
developing librarians for the founding of national] 
libraries. The students of the local university 
crowd the library all the time. Professional men 
and women consult our professional books and 
periodicals. As a knowledge of English develops, 
more and more studerits and professional people 
are able to use more and more of our books. Doc- 
tors studying English are able to use the medical 
reference library. Nurses, dentists, engineers, 
farmers—all visit and use these facilities. It is 
difficult to think of any investment producing 
greater dividends than this one. 

The library cultural centers are operated under 
the sponsorship of a local committee. They con- 
stitute an entirely mutual effort, largely partici- 
pated in and directed by the people of the country. 

We could cooperate more fully with other coun- 
tries in supplying vocational teachers and in help- 
ing to develop vocational schools where they are 
needed. It does no good to arrive with a set of 
preconceived ideas and try to impose what is to be 
learned. A vocational teacher needs to go pre- 
pared for a long stay—five years at least. He 
should begin by perfecting himself in the language, 
perhaps by taking a course in a normal school and 
thereby getting to know the opportunities and 
the obstacles of the country. He should go with 
the idea of training other teachers of that country. 
Our participation therefore in normal-school work 
for training in the vocational field, health training 
and subjects such as agriculture, nutrition, and 
domestic science, might be one of our first concerns. 

At a mine in Bolivia, there is a small public 
school which is big enough to accommodate only 
about a third of the children who should be 
taught. The rest are doomed to grow up illit- 
erate. Reading and writing and arithmetic are 
taught in the school, but there is not a class in 
hygiene or, for the girls, in household methods, 
sewing, knitting, and the care of children. The 
teacher at this school had the initiative to have 
a class for adults in the evening. One of the 
interesting observations is that most of the adult 
students are women. 

How useful it would be to have women teachers, 
either from the United States or more likely, a na- 
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tive teacher who was taught here, to give instruc- 
tions in these subjects, including prenatal care, 
The women are anxious to learn. Typhus and 
other diseases would be greatly reduced if they 
would learn these practical subjects. Yet they 
have little opportunity. 

The business and professional women of this 
country can do a great deal to develop understand- 
ing with other peoples if they will further an ef- 
fort to have women who can teach these subjects 
sent abroad for the purpose. The most effective 
way may be to have them teach in normal schools 
so that the teachers themselves will go forth 
equipped. The exact method will vary somewhat 
with circumstances in each country. But a basic 
impulsion is necessary. 

A teacher has to be trained realistically for work 
in the conditions of his own country, and therefore 
it seems important that the person bringing ex- 
perience and knowledge from the United States 
to another country should learn about the different 
conditions in that country as a framework for 
the instruction he imparts. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it will be very useful to have Latin 
American normal-school graduates visit the 
United States for further training. But the condi- 
tions they will find here will be so different from 
those of their own countries that much that they 
learn here and that is applicable here may not 
readily be used in their own countries. 

The same remark applies when it comes to our 
students learning from Latin American teachers. 
Our students are conditioned to meet the prob- 
lems of our own country, and it is better for a 
Latin American teacher to come here, familiarize 
himself with the environment, and then teach his 
subject—Spanish, Portuguese, Portuguese and 
Spanish literature—with due regard to our en- 
vironment than to take our student at the under- 
graduate level to the Latin American country. 

There has been some reluctance in Latin America 
among the children of the educated classes to learn 
to make things with their hands. This attitude 
towards craftsmanship is changing. It would 
change more rapidly if, even in the few American 
schools now existing in Latin America, the chil- 
dren were led into carpentry, for instance, by mak- 
ing objects of prestige such as airplane and ship 
models. It would be a great help to their outlook 
if they were given some instruction in the planning 
of houses and were taught to make model dwel- 
lings. 
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Developing the use of the hands through crafts 
develops the use of the mind. The man or woman 
who learns to make something well with his hands 


has advanced a great step in the direction of par- — 


ticipation in the national life of his country. He 
becomes interested in reading material regarding 
the kinds of things he makes. He learns to read 
plans and to translate measurements into effective 
workmanship. Furthermore, the more he learns 
to make the more he develops his needs. 

When a craftsman is created, a consumer of 
tools, of housing and housing equipment, of trans- 
portation and communications, is created also. 


Our Personal Responsibility in 
Foreign Relations 


Our export and import trade, therefore, tie in 
closely with cooperation in educational fields. 
They tie in with the other forms of cooperation 
exemplified by the activities of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington through the fomento or de- 
velopment organizations in South America. The 
funds of the fomentos are provided by the local 
governments or jointly by the governments and 
the Export-Import Bank. One of the principal 
functions of these organizations is to diversify 
industry and to improve agriculture. An intelli- 
gent appreciation of the economic problems facing 
our neighboring countries will in turn foster a 
more sympathetic understanding between peoples. 

The adjustment to be made in post-war trade is 
one of the world’s problems which will have to be 
handled with skill, honesty, and sympathy. War- 
time exports and imports will have to attain a re- 
ciprocal expansion in order to stabilize the world 
economies. Some of the countries in Latin Amer- 
ica, for instance, will find that post-war trade ad- 
justments will have to be based on developing 
domestic production and consumption; if these 
countries can establish a domestic market, that 
market in turn will diversify labor and its prod- 
ucts, raise living standards, and create new de- 
mands. With a broadening of their needs, trade 
will be stimulated with their neighbors. 

The object should be to achieve a high degree of 
understanding between peoples whether it be 
between neighbors, the Bolivians, Peruvians, 
Chileans, Brazilians, Paraguayans, and the Ar- 
gentineans for instance, or between nations at some 
distance from each other geographically, such as 
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Bolivia and the United States. If another world 
war is to be prevented two lines of action suggest 
themselves. One is the development of relations 
between peoples with the objective of making 
them as safe as the existing relation between the 
peoples of Canada and the United States. That 
relation is a sort of yardstick by which we can 
measure achievement as we progress, and it is also’ 
an encouragement, for the fact that the kind of 
relation which we have with Canada has been 
developed between the peoples themselves shows 
that such an international relation is possible. 
The second line of action consists of international 
measures to prevent war. Until people-to-people 
relations in themselves become broad enough to 
leave no room for the development of causes of 
war, when need be, war must be prevented by force. 

Let us hope that full national support will be 
given to those who have worked on developing sus- 
tained interest in our foreign relations—such or- 
ganizations as Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, the Foreign Policy Association, the Coun- 
cil for Foreign Relations, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Institute for International Edu- 
cation, and the many learned and professional 
societies. 

Our national security, our national defense, our 
foreign relations are intimate safeguards of our 
homes. They will not stand, and our children will 
not live unless these defenses are successful. The 
State Department, the Foreign Service, the Gov- 
ernment agencies dealing with foreign problems, 
the armed forces, for last resort, and the President 
and the Congress, which direct them all, are not 
things removed and abstract, secret, and mysteri- 
ous. They are the electoral booth, the law court 
and the policeman at the corner, the whole envelop 
of safety within which we are able to live and 
which has been broken into now and will be broken 
into even more seriously and dangerously again if 
we do not strengthen it. Our foreign relations, 
our State Department, our agencies are an integral 
part of our daily welfare. They are not automatic 
and independent organisms. They can only be 
what we make them and what we want them to be. 
They cannot be competent without the people and 
their help. Without such an interest they will 
become inanimate and useless. The source of their 
will is in our wills and the source of their strength 
is in our interest in what they are to do, 
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Telecommunications Tomorrow 


Address by FRANCIS COLT DE WOLF * 


[Released to the press February 17] 

In the one hundred years since the invention of 
the telegraph by Samuel Morse, we have estab- 
lished a network of international cables which has 
increased from 21,000 nautical miles in 1879 to 


360,000 nautical miles in 1930. 
Then came telephony: Here again we witness 


a phenomenal growth. In 1887 there were 2,600 
telephones in the United States; in 1928, over 
19,000,000. 

On December 12, 1901 wireless conquered the 
Atlantic, thus bringing about a revolutionary 
change in the means of trans-Atlantic communi- 
cations. 

This new means of transmitting intelligence 
was indeed revolutionary. Never before the in- 
vention of the hertzian waves had messages been 
transmitted beyond the horizon to persons whose 
position was unknown or changing continuously. 
Hence, radio—as we prefer to call it—has no rival 
in communicating with ships, planes, trains, and 
automobiles. What radio in its infancy did for 
safety of life at sea, it is now doing for aviation in 
the air. Furthermore, radio can spread its waves 
equally in all directions and thus we get broad- 
casting, television, telecasts. 

The international regulation of radio has also 
come a long way since the first radio conference 
held in Berlin in 1903, but the rules established 
then still are at the basis of international radio 
regulations. These rules include the requirement 
that coastal stations are obliged to exchange tele- 
grams with ship stations without regard to the 
system employed, that rates are generally divided 
on a 50-50 basis, that distress (SOS) calls have 
priority, that services must be organized in such 
a way as to avoid interference with other stations, 
and that military and naval services are exempt 
from the provisions of the regulations except with 
regard to distress calls and interference. 

Weare now at the threshold—we hope—of a new 
world, and where better than in an assembly such 


* Delivered before the twentieth anniversary dinner of 
the Veteran Wireless Operators Association in New York, 
N. ¥., on Feb. 17, 1945. Mr. de Wolf is Chief of the Tele- 
communications Division, Office of Transportation and 
Communications, Department of State. 


as this can we say that the sky is the limit? Al- 
though perhaps it isn’t! How do we envisage this 
future radio world of ours? 

We have been favored recently with some pre- 
views of things to come in the report of the Federal 
Communications Commission on proposals for the 
future table of allocations from 25 to 30,000 mega- 
cycles. Here frequency modulation, television, 
walkie-talkie are all allocated tentative frequen- 
cies. We soon expect to receive from the Commis- 
sion its tentative plans for the radio spectrum from 
0 to 25 megacycles. Industry and Government 
will then go into a huddle to formulate the view 
of the United States to be presented at the 
next international telecommunications conference, 
The last one was at Cairo in 1938, and we are now 
operating under the regulations which were there 
adopted. 

What do we expect to accomplish at that next 
conference? In the first place, we shall be con- 
fronted with a revolutionary expansion of avia- 
tion. Before the war it was international; now it 
is global. Air and weather services will expect 
a place in the spectrum commensurate with their 
new importance. Point-to-point telegraphy and 
telephony are increasing steadily in importance. 
A chart of point-to-point radiotelegraph and 
radiotelephone circuits from this country to for- 
eign countries looks rather like the spray from 8 
water hose; it leaves few places of importance 
unreached. And we shall have to take care of 
short-wave broadcasting and television and the 
new safety services. Under no circumstances must 
we let our imaginations be confined, for radio 
is the negation of confinement. International 
lawyers may not be able to agree as to whether the 
air should be free for the passage of hertzian 
waves over the national territory, but the en- 
gineers know the practical answer to that question, 
and the question has never been raised at interna- 
tional radio conferences. I feel free to say this 
as I am an international lawyer myself. In all 
humility, we who are instrumental in the drafting 
of international radio regulations have nothing 
to be ashamed of. John D. Tomlinson, the author 
of an excellent work on The International Control 
of Radiocommunications, concludes his study with 
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a quotation from the annual report for 1937 of the 
Bureau of the International Telecommunications 
Union at Bern: 

“After reviewing the ratifications and adhesions 
to the Telecommunication Convention and the 
Regulations annexed to it, the report goes on to 
state: ‘In sum, the regulations laid down by the 
International Telecommunication Union are al- 
most universally observed by the administrations 
and private companies for telegraph, telephone, 
and radio services throughout the entire world.’ 
In a world in which international obligations are 
more honored in the breach than in the observance, 
this statement marks a bright spot on a dark 
horizon.” 

Well, then, let our imagination run for a little 
while, and let us look at a picture of this future 
radio world of ours. What may we expect? In 
the first place, a minimum of interference brought 
about by an expanded spectrum with radio trans- 
mitters and receivers built with a maximum of 
precision and accuracy; the use of land lines and 
cables as secondary means of communications to 
relieve the congestion in certain parts of the spec- 
trum; the establishment of an international fre- 
quency board which will, in advance, point out 
the possibility of interference in any suggested 
registration (this step does not appear so bold 
when you consider what the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission does for the continental United 
States); the establishment of relay stations to 
permit 24-hour service on long-distance circuits 
or to avoid a path too close to the magnetic pole; 
radio trunk lines which will systematize our whole 
network of point-to-point circuits and thus save 
our precious frequencies; the use of many chan- 
nels, possibly six to eight on one frequency; a 
world system of short-wave broadcasting stations 
on the pattern of the Lucerne plan and the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement to 
eliminate wasteful duplication and further avoid 
interference; the establishment in the American 
region of a hemisphere telecommunication union 
which, within the framework of the International 
Union, will accomplish for our part of the world 
what the International Union does for the whole 
world; the centralization and unification of avia- 
tion radio services by Government agencies such 
as the Civil Aeronautics Administration and pri- 
vate cooperatives such as Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc.; the increase of the services at present per- 
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formed by Press Wireless so that our newspapers 
and great news agencies may place before the 
American public the greatest possible volume of 
news at the least possible cost. Which brings me 
to the question of rates. 

The telecommunication industry will undoubt- 
edly be confronted in the post-war world with 
competition from fast airmails, and it is essential 
that it should bring its rate structure into a posi- 
tion where it may compete with a new and im- 
proved airmail service. We should envisage the 
possibility of a uniform telecommunication rate, 
somewhere between 25 and 15 cents per word, with 
a simplified and unified rate structure. 

So much for tomorrow, but how about the day 
after tomorrow? We shall come to the day when 
the transmission of intelligence word by word 
will be as obsolete as the transportation of 
goods on the back of a mule. In this war the ne- 
cessity of conserving space has brought about the 
transportation of foods in a dehydrated condition. 
V-mail has reduced the bulk of correspondence sev- 
eral fold. In our future world, written messages 
will be sent by facsimile and charges will be based 
on square inches or preferably square millimeters. 
Under such a system we shall avoid all possibility 
of errors in transmission and have the satisfac- 
tion of receiving the messages as originally sent 
out. We anticipate the day when, at our breakfast 
table, every man will find his favorite newspaper, 
whether it be from New York, London, Paris, or 
Rio. The sending of telegrams will consist of 
placing an original message in an automatic ma- 
chine in which there will be dropped a quarter and 
having it reproduced by facsimile in a matter of 
a few seconds at a distance of hundreds or thou-;/ 
sands of miles. We may also come to the day when 
one universal telecommunication company, with 
subsidiaries in every country of the world, will 
operate all telecommunications services with stand- 
ardized equipment and standardized procedures. 
Its competition will come again from the airmail 
which will eliminate all telecommunication serv- 
ices other than urgent. We may also see the build- 
ing of a co-axial cable from Washington and New 
York overland through Alaska and the Aleutians 
to Siberia, Russia, and western Europe, which 
would take a tremendous load of United States - 
Europe traffic off the congested radio waves. In- 
cidentally, in this connection it is interesting to 
recall that at one time there existed an overland 
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telegraph line from Great Britain (with a channel 
submarine cable) to India. 

And s0, finally, space will be annihilated, and 
thought will travel as fast as the speed of elec- 
tricity and the ingenuity of man has made possible. 

Science thus will have served mankind, and it 
will be up to the political world to keep pace with 
the magnificent accomplishments of our engineers 
and scientists. Our statesmen must insure that 
intelligence will freely cross international bound- 
aries. Freedom of information must be one of the 
cornerstones on which our new world will be built, 
so that every man in every country will be free 
to see and hear what he wants to see and hear, 
and what every other man in every other country 
wants him to see and hear. Then indeed shall 
we have brought about that parliament of man 
which visionaries spoke of in the last century and 
on the threshold of which we may be if we use 
as much courage and vision in the establishment 
of our new political world as scientists and engi- 
neers have used in the exploration of the forces 
of nature and their harnessing to the best interests 
of mankind. 


Death of Maximino 
Avila Camacho 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


[Released to the press February 18] 

The Acting Secretary of State has requested the 
American Ambassador in Mexico to deliver the 
following message from President Roosevelt to 
His Excellency the President of Mexico: 


“The sad news of the death of Your Excellency’s 
brother, General Maximino Avila Camacho, has 
been a deep shock to the Government and people 
of the United States. 

“His splendid work as Secretary of Communi- 
cations and Public Works in Your Excellency’s 
Cabinet made a notable contribution to hemi- 
spheric cooperation in the war effort. 

“Please accept and extend to other members of 
the family my heartfelt condolences and deepest 


sympathy.” 
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MESSAGE FROM ACTING SECRETARY: GREW 
TO THE MEXICAN SECRETARY FOR FOREIGN 
RELATIONS ee 


[Released to the press February 18] 

The Acting Secretary of State has sent the fol- 
lowing message to His Excellency the Mexican 
Secretary for Foreign Relations, Licenciado 
Ezequiel Padilla: 

“T am profoundly shocked at the death of His 
Excellency the Minister of Communications, Gen- 
eral Maximino Avila Camacho. 

“Please convey to the members of the bereaved 
family my deepest sympathy and condolences.” 


Inquiries on American Citizens 
In Bulgaria 


[Released to the press February 12] 

The Department of State announces that the 
American Mission at Sofia is now prepared to re- 
ceive inquiries regarding the welfare and where- 
abouts of American citizens believed to be resid- 
ing in Bulgaria. All such inquiries should be 
addressed to the Department. 

For the time being this service is restricted to 
inquiries which concern American citizens only. 
Inquiries submitted in behalf of aliens or persons 
who are not believed to be in Bulgaria will not 
be accepted. 


Exchange of American and 
German Nationals 


[Released to the press February 16] 

The M.S. Gripsholm sailed from Marseille, 
France, on February 8, 1945 and is scheduled to ar- 
rive at Jersey City, New Jersey, on or about 
February 20, 1945, carrying a large number of 
seriously sick and wounded American and Ca- 
nadian prisoners of war, American nationals, and 
their immediate relatives, and nationals of the 
other American republics who were included in the 
recent exchange of nationals between the United 
States and Germany. 
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A General Peace and Security Organization: 
Analysis of its Major Functions 


Address by ANDREW W. CORDIER* 


{Released to the press February 17] 

I am glad for this opportunity to express my 
personal appreciation and that of the Depart- 
ment of State for the very extensive consideration 
that the people of Tulsa and of Oklahoma have 
given to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Through 
the radio, the press, and civic organizations you 
have brought facts and interpretations concern- 
ing the Proposals to large numbers of your neigh- 
bors. Excellent reports of these meetings have 
come to our attention in Washington. 

There is a rising interest in all parts of our 
country in the Proposals as a major avenue 
through which we can make our large role in the 
world positive and effective. 

A few simple but fundamental facts must de- 
termine our course of action. First, the science of 
war is rapidly getting out of hand. The labora- 
tories are potentially capable of producing weap- 
ons of much greater devastating power than we 
have yet witnessed in this war. The implications 
of such capacity for destruction are clear. 

Second, in another world war America would 
become a battleground. Our cities would be 
bombed; our industries would be targets for 
destruction. 

Third, the United States, already recognized 
as the world’s leading industrial power, will 
emerge from this war as one of the world’s lead- 
ing military powers. Such a combination of ad- 
vantages has never been witnessed before in all 
human history. Power carries with it a commen- 
surate responsibility. Power is not a substance to 
be hoarded but an energy to be used. 

Fourth, it is only through the responsible, just, 
and humane exercise of power in cooperation with 
other nations that order and justice can replace 
anarchy and injustice. Only through such co- 
operation can war be avoided. 

We know finally as individuals that the mere 
desire for peace and security is not enough. We 
must possess the will to seek the ways of peace and 
security and the collective intelligence to define 
clearly the machinery, the techniques, the methods 
and requirements of peace and security. Peoples 
and governments must be willing to make the 


measure of sacrifice necessary to their attainment. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals represent a par- 
tial crystallization of these basic beliefs and hopes 
of humanity. 

They are, at this stage, the joint product of the 
thought and discussion of the spokesmen of the 
nations participating in the recent conference. 
Several years of serious study by responsible offi- 
cials of each of the governments preceded the con- 
ference. Eminent world authorities in the fields 
of security and world organization were frequently 
consulted, and the articulate will of the masses 
of our people provided a constant guide. 

Since the conference, every effort has been made 
to explain the Proposals to the public. As a result 
of these efforts, we have received splendid advice 
and ripe judgments, which will undoubtedly reflect 
themselves in the finished instrument. 

This reciprocal relationship between the gov- 
ernment and the people is a major aspect of de- 
mocracy. It is a method and a relationship which 
I am sure you will agree is of special importance 
when issues of such great moment are being 
weighed. 

The Proposals in their present tentative form 
were described by former Secretary of State Hull 
as representing the “highest common denominator 
rather than the plan of any one nation”. 
And President Roosevelt expressed his pleasure 
that so much had “been accomplished on so difficult 
a subject in so short atime”. From these substan- 
tial beginnings, it becomes our common task to 
subject the document to the closest scrutiny with 
the aim of making it a still more effective instru- 
ment for the attainment of its objectives. 

The proposals outline two major tasks for a 
general international organization—to maintain 
or restore peace and security and to promote the 
solution of international economic, social, and hu- 
manitarian problems. The first task is essentially 
preventive; the second is curative and creative. 

It is natural and proper that in the midst of 


the world’s greatest war humanity should give 


* Delivered on Southwest Radio Forum at Tulsa, Okla., 
Feb. 17, 1945. Mr. Cordier is an officer in the Division of 
International Security Affairs, Office of Special Political 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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the highest priority to the Organization’s responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of peace and security. 
Other values will flow from this organized part- 
nership of the nations, but none will be held as 
priceless as its prospect and capacity for ruling out 
the illegitimate use of force. 

The responsibility for maintaining or restoring 
peace and security under the Proposals would be 
jointly assumed by the Security Council and the 
member states. 

The members of the Organization in discharg- 
ing their obligations for the keeping of the peace 
would submit to a series of principles determining 
their course of action. They would pledge that 
they would settle their disputes by pacific means 
in such a way that international peace and security 
would not be endangered. 

They would be obliged to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force 
in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the Organization. They would likewise refrain 
from giving assistance to any state against which 
preventive or enforcement action was being under- 
taken by the Organization. 

Positively they would undertake to give every 
assistance to the Organization in any action un- 
dertaken by it. They would oblige themselves 
particularly to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council. 

The member states would be pledged to carry 
out all of these obligations in accordance with the 
purposes and provisions of the Charter. 

To make their contributions to enforcement 
measures effective to a maximum degree, they 
would be pledged to act not only directly and in 
their individual capacity as member states but 
also through the various international arrange- 
ments and technical agencies of which they are 
members. 

These obligations and responsibilities of mem- 
ber states would be coordinated at many points 
with responsibilities assigned to the Security 
Council. Within the Organization, the Security 
Council is clothed with the special task of main- 
taining peace and security. It would be em- 
powered to keep a constant vigil over disputes or 
situations whose continuance might endanger the 
peace. It could call upon states to use peaceful 
processes of their own choice to settle their dis- 
putes. At any stage in such efforts at a solution 
the Security Council itself is empowered to recom- 
mend methods of adjustment. 
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It would be empowered to determine at what 
stage a dispute, if not settled by peaceful means, 
might be designated a threat to the peace, a 
breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. If 
once it determined that a threat to the peace 
existed, it could decide upon the measures to be 
taken to maintain or restore peace and security, 
It would be enabled to call upon members to apply 
the diplomatic, economic, or other non-military 
measures to give effect to its decisions, or it might, 
if necessary, take action by such air, land, and 
naval forces as might be required to restore peace 
and security. The contribution of armed forces 
by the member states is to be regulated by special 
agreement among the states themselves. 

In this important realm of the pacific settlement 
of disputes, and of enforcement action in cases 
where disputes are not settled amicably, the pro- 
cedures and facilities of regional arrangements 
and agencies might be utilized in accord with the 
purposes and principles of the Organization. 
Thus universal and regional machinery for main- 
taining the peace would be correlated to mutual 
advantage. Through these new relationships, the 
inter-American system could strengthen its own 
machinery, processes, and procedures and con- 
tribute strength to the general Organization. 

You will observe the balance between the flex- 
ible and the inflexible in the pacific settlement of 
disputes and in the character of enforcement ac- 
tion. Many avenues of pacific settlement would 
be open to the use of member states, but once a 
threat to the peace is determined, enforcement ac- 
tion would follow speedily and within well-defined 
lines of procedure. 

To facilitate action, the Security Council would 
be assisted by a military staff committee which 
would advise it on military requirements, the em- 
ployment and command of forces, and the regula- 
tion of armaments. It would be responsible for the 
strategic command of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. 

Disputes of a justiciable character would be re 
ferred to an international court of justice which 
would be established as an integral part of the 
Organization. 

The General Assembly would be empowered t 
assist the Security Council by making recommel- 
dations concerning the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

The second major function of the Organiza 
tion—the promotion of the solution of interns 
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tional economic, social, and humanitarian prob- 
lems—would be the responsibility of the General 
Assembly and of its subordinate body, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

The Security Council is limited to 11 members, 
5 of which would be the great powers. Power in 
the Organization is rightly harnessed to the re- 
sponsibility: for keeping the peace. In the Gen- 
eral Assembly all members of the Organization 
would be represented on an equal footing. The 
small states, whose competence in the handling 
of economic, social, and humanitarian problems is 
so frequently in evidence, would enjoy complete 
equality with the great powers. Each member 
would have one vote. 

The fundamental position of the General Assem- 
bly in the Organization is further strengthened by 
its responsibility for certain electoral functions 
such as the admission of new members upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council, the elec- 
tion of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and the members of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The creative functions of the Organization are 
most clearly seen in the authority vested in the 
General Assembly and in the Economic and Social 
Council in their assigned task of seeking solutions 
to problems in the vitally important economic and 
social fields where the balance between peace and 
war so often finds its roots. Incipient wars require 
military action, but a world depression requires 
vigorous international economic cooperation. 
Acute economic crises marked by such expressions 
as bitter trade competition, clogged markets, cur- 
rency collapses, industrial stagnation, mass unem- 
ployment, produce serious political disturbances, 
which, in turn, often lead to war. ‘To raise levels 
of nutrition and standards of living, to improve 
labor standards, to contribute toward an expand- 
ing world economy, to promote exchange stability, 
to facilitate the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade, are vital objectives for world 
organization. In the fields of health, education, 
and culture, intelligently pursued cooperative poli- 
cies are not only the rightful pursuits of peoples 
who claim to be civilized, but they produce under- 
standings which help to eliminate the psychological 
basis of conflict. These broad areas would be 
problems of concern for the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, and subsidiary 
organizations. 
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In the words of the Proposals, they are charged 
with the “creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful 

. relations among nations”. They are to 
remedy conditions that impair the general welfare 
and through their policies “promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms”. 

As a means of achieving these admirable ob- 
jectives, a structural device of immense possibili- 
ties is contemplated in the provision that 
specialized agencies of an economic, social, and 
humanitarian character would be brought into 
a working relationship with the General Assembly 
and the Economic and Social Council. Such or- 
ganizations might include, for example, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the proposed United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Monetary Fund, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and 
the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
Other specialized agencies still to be projected may 
cover the fields of culture, education, transporta- 
tion, et cetera. Their functions, covering the broad 
fields of activity mentioned above, should con- 
tribute vitally to the promotion of the stability 
and well-being of humanity and the creation of 
conditions necessary to durable peace. The Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council, by coordinating their activities and pro- 
moting the acceptance by peoples and governments 
of their recommendations, would multiply their 
usefulness. 

In this brief analysis of the major functions of 
the Organization, and of the machinery necessary 
to the performance of such vital tasks, I have tried 
to show that the fourth purpose of the Organiza- 
tion takes on added meaning. This purpose of the 
Organization is “to afford a center for harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations in the achievement of 
these common ends”. Organizational settings are 
required to promote friendly relations among 
nations. 

Within them, a permanent and constant vigil 
can be kept over a complex of world problems. 
A great American once said: “Society is like a 
white post. If you want to keep it white, you 
must give it attention.” Only through such un- 
wavering attention and interest can solutions be 
found and peace and security be assured. 
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International Regulation of Radio 


Address by HARVEY OTTERMAN* 


[Released to the press February 13] 

I come to you at the very kind invitation of 
your chairman to speak upon the subject of the 
regulation or control of international telecom- 
munications. I come with a sense of confidence 
in view of the fact that, while my visits to the 
other American republics have been of all too brief 
duration, I nevertheless have had the privilege 
of a short sojourn in Guatemala, with a brief call 
in Honduras, several pleasant and profitable 
visits to Cuba, and short periods of time in Panama 
and all of the South American countries with the 
exception of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Paraguay. My 
visits have given to me a new appreciation of the 
culture and the scenic grandeur of all the countries 
to the south as well as the attractive personality 
of their citizenry. My appetite has thus been 
whetted for further visits and for a new acquaint- 
ance with those countries which I have not yet 
been privileged to know at first hand. 

When I talk with you about telecommunications 
I speak of something very fundamental to the 
human race. I suppose, of course, the obvious and 
natural fundamentals of life are food and shelter, 
and out of a desire for those things has come the 
development of agriculture and trade and mining 
and many other industries which seem today so 
much a natural part of our existence. 

It was not very far removed from those funda- 
mental desires that there manifested itself in the 
experience of mankind an innate desire for re- 
ligious expression and along with that an in- 
stinctive longing for human companionship and 
exchange of ideas, crude though they were in the 
dawning of the human race. 

With our great cities and means of speedy com- 
munication today, it is difficult for us to visualize 
what it meant to satisfy those longings and de- 
sires of an earlier era. Men, at that time, could 
not step out to greet their neighbors or call them 
by some mechanical or scientific contrivance for 
an exchange of thought and understanding. We 


1 Delivered before the Inter-American Defense Board in 
Washington on Feb. 13, 1945. Mr. Otterman is Assistant 


Chief of the Telecommunications Division, Office of 
Transportation and Communications, 
State. 
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think today of local and long-distance communica- 
tions. That, of course, is merely relative, and 
what would seem purely local to us today may 
very well then have constituted a distance hazard 
which is difficult for us to contemplate. So, men 
communicated with one another by drumbeats 
which reverberated through the hills and over the 
plains, in the hope that at some relatively distant 
point a message might be received. And then they 
sought a visual means of the transmission of ideas, 
namely, smoke by day and fire by night, and so 
the smoke signals and the fire signals of another 
age transmitted intelligence to neighbors some- 
what removed. And then, as time went on, there 
came the runners and the pony express and the 
semaphore and the carriage of mail by the new- 
born railroad and steamship and the telegraph 
and telephone and cable and radio and now, in the 
not distant future, television or facsimile. §o 
when I talk with you about radio I am speaking 
of something very essential to the welfare of 
humanity. 

Radio is especially intriguing for several rea- 
sons, first because it is essentially new and second 
because it is mysterious and finally because it con- 
stitutes a challenge to each of us. The latter is 
the essential thing about which I wish to speak 
to you today. 

But, first of all, let us look at the relative in- 
fancy of radio. It is hardly incumbent upon me 
to seek to give you a history of the beginnings of 
this new science or art; but, in 1827, a scientist 
named Savary succeeded in magnetizing a steel 
needle by a discharge from a Leyden jar. That, 
you say, is a long time ago, and so it is. But even 
in that very inception of radio through the dis- 
charge from a Leyden jar we find evidence of 
much earlier electrical research in the invention 
of the Leyden jar itself in 1745, 82 years pre 
viously. In 1849, a scientist named O’Shaugh- 
nessy succeeded in transmitting a faint radio sig- 
nal, barely intelligible, across a river a little less 
than a mile in width, 20 years or more after the 
steam locomotive had commenced drawing trains 
over local systems of trackage, almost half a cen- 
tury after steamboats had successfully plied the 
Hudson River in this country and the Clyde and 
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Thames abroad, and 30 years after the steamship 
Savannah had sailed from Savannah, Georgia, to 
Liverpool, England, although in that instance 
sails had to be used as a supplement for part of the 
journey. 

But that first signal in 1849 was slow in its 
development. It was not until 1887 that Hertz 
satisfied himself that electro-magnetic waves ac- 
cord with waves of light and heat and laid the 
foundation for the so-called “hertzian waves” we 
think about today, the same hertzian waves which 
Marconi used in 1895 for his experiments in wire- 
less telegraphy. So you see that radio’s develop- 
ment has been relatively recent, and new phases 
are manifesting themselves daily. 

Radio also appeals to us because it is mysterious. 
It was easy for men of an earlier day to visualize 
the steamboat as it plied the river because they 
could stand on shore and look at it. They could 
comprehend the steam locomotive because, when 
it came to a steaming halt, they could go close to 
itand see it and examine it. Even the electric cur- 
rent which has baffled so many of us is something 
that we can appreciate physically by the shock 
we receive if we come in contact with a charged 
wire. These things, by sight and hearing and 
feeling, we can somewhat comprehend. 

But if in 1844 man stood amazed at Morse’s 
transmission over a thin wire between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore of the message, in devout 
wonderment: “What hath God wrought?”, how 
much more incomprehensible and mysterious is a 
message not dependent upon a thin line of wire 
but upon a mysterious wave which may carry 
intelligence through the ether halfway round the 
world or more. How mysterious and yet how ef- 
fective radio must have seemed to the amateur 
operator in mid - United States who, telegraphing 
back and forth through the mysterious ether with 
a total stranger, an amateur in Alaska, was sud- 
denly shocked by the suddenness of the termina- 
tion of the exchange of messages, so shocked that 
he telegraphed the nearest seaport, far distant 
enough, which in turn radioed a message to a 
ship off the Alaskan coast, which then transmitted 
a message by radio to a place not far distant from 
the home of the Alaskan operator; and, at last, 
and in an incredibly short time, that operator was 
found slumped over his crude instrument stricken 
by some sudden malady, and his life saved by a 
circuitous transmission of this mysterious thing 
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called radio over thousands of miles and through 
many hands. 

But this is all background to the real point of 
the thing I have to say today. I said that radio 
was of great interest to us because it was new and 
because it is mysterious, and then I said that it 
should appeal to us because it constitutes a chal- 
lenge. That challenge is its effective control or 
regulation. 

We tried to regulate radio in the United States 
in the early period of its active and practical 
operation very largely on a purely domestic basis 
and with all too little of law or regulation to 
guide us. There was even serious question in those 
early days as to how far our National Government 
could go in its regulation. The result was that 
court decisions were conflicting, rules were not 
clear, and I should say that, certainly in the field 
of broadcasting and probably in other phases of 
radio as well, the early 1920’s constituted what 
might be called the “dark ages” of radio in the 
United States. And so we passed a law, and it 
was a pretty good one. The Federal Radio Act 
of 1927 went far to bring order out of chaos, and 
the Communications Act of 1934, still in force, has 
greatly improved the situation. Admittedly there 
are weaknesses in the latter act and things which 
require rectification, due largely to the develop- 
ment of the art. I have always felt that, legally, 
radio has not kept pace with radio from the techni- 
cal aspect and that, if it does not require more 
regulation domestically, and it may very well be 
that it does not, it could certainly be benefited by 
clarification of the law in some respects. 

However, I want you to observe that, along with 
domestic legislation looking to control or regula- 
tion, there went hand in hand international regu- 
lation. The Radio Convention of Washington of 
1927, and the International Telecommunications 
Convention of Madrid in 1932, which is still ef- 
fective, have done much to put international radio 
on a sound basis, and the intervening technical 
regulations of Madrid, 1932, and Cairo, 1938, have 
contributed immeasurably to that objective. In 
all of this we should not overlook important re- 
gional conventions and regulations which have, 
in various parts of the world, been negotiated 
and made effective. All of this is important be- 
cause, as you well know, the very character of 
the radio signal is such that it cannot be confined 
to domesticity and that, in the very nature of 
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things, given a proper radio frequency or suf- 
ficient power or favorable atmospheric conditions, 
it will transcend domestic boundaries and make 
its imprint upon international relationships. 

And now we are coming to a new era in radio 
communications in almost every one of its aspects. 
The early international control of radio was, un- 
fortunately enough, expedited by disaster. Out 
of the grinding fog-bound crash of the steamship 
Republic with another ship, out of the roaring 
inferno of the steamship Volturno, and out of the 
agonizing cries of the victims of the Titanic fol- 
lowing its destructive collision with an iceberg 
came a new appreciation of the need for inter- 
national understanding in the field of interna- 
tional radio and a new readiness of nations and 
their governments to cooperate in this area of 
control. 

So, out of another disaster, the present World 
War, there have come on the one hand dislocations 
and on the other hand developments of radio, not 
yet ready for release for general use or, due to war- 
time security considerations, even general know]l- 
edge, which it is firmly believed will result in new 
and greater collaboration among the nations of 
the world, and herein lies the challenge. 

In all of the planning for the post-war radio 
world there are men and groups who contend that 
new experiments in cooperation and control cannot 
be attempted because, say they, they will infringe 
upon national sovereignty. Iam just as concerned 
about the sovereignty of my nation as are they, 
just as concerned about it as is each of you with 
respect to your individual country and govern- 
ment, but we are dealing with a highly interna- 
tional force, and I prefer to think, in our efforts 
toward international collaboration in radio, that 
we are not, any of us, relinquishing any of our 
individual national sovereignty, but rather, and I 
think this is the realistic view, that each of us is 
sharing his sovereignty with the other for the com- 
mon good. 

We have been doing post-war planning here in 
Washington in the field of telecommunications for 
almost two years, and some of our thinking has 
gone out along definitely international lines. We 
are visualizing a revision of the radio spectrum 
with an appropriate assignment of precious radio 
frequencies, all too few in number, in such a man- 
ner and to such services as will best care for our 
own national interests and which will best meet 
the needs of mankind generally. Except for cer- 
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tain bands in the higher ranges of the spectrum, 
that is not merely desirable: it is imperative if 
radio is to fulfil its mission in the future years, 
and that is purely a technical aspect. In the field 
of administration of radio we are also thinking in 
terms of reasonable internationalization. We are 
thinking about an international structure which 
may be set up by the world telecommunications 
conference which we hope will be held shortly after 
the conclusion of hostilities, a structure which 
would have a permanent administrative council 
which might consolidate the international efforts 
toward control and, under that, perhaps a board 
of experts for the study of international radio- 
frequency registrations. It is necessary also for 
us to join with industry in considering whether a 
reduction of rates may be possible in some quarters 
in future. In this particular phase I think we in 
the American republics should be particularly 
happy. Cable rates between the United States and 
the other American republics in 1889 ranged from 
$1.72 to $2.59 a word. How difficult it must have 
been to maintain any exchange of information or 
ideas or understanding under a rate like that. In 
1939 the rate per word for ordinary correspondence 
ranged from 42 cents to 70 cents a word or more. 
But nevertheless this constituted a tremendous re- 
duction and one which greatly facilitated our 
understanding in the Americas. In recent months 
it was my privilege to participate with the Federal 
Communications Commission and with your gov- 
ernments in a further effort at rate reduction which 
has resulted, as between the United States and most 
of the other American republics, in a unified plain- 
language and code rate of 26 cents a word. Many 
of us believe that not only from the practical and 
the psychological standpoints of exchange of in- 
formation is this a healthy sign but also from the 
financial viewpoint as well, in that the companies 
carrying traffic for these greatly reduced rates 
will, in turn, benefit from a greatly increased use 
of their facilities in the new volume of messages 
made possible. 

I wish I could tell you more about our planning, 
but unfortunately much of it and even some of 
the things I have already said are still in the stage 
of investigation as to the details involved. How- 
ever, I should like to remind you that there will 
be convened by the Government of Brazil 
Rio de Janeiro on the first of June 1945 the third 
Inter-American Radio Conference. These com 
ferences have, in the past, been of great value, and 
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I believe this forthcoming one should be of in- 
creasing worth. The present series of conferences 
started in the spring of 1937 with a preliminary 
conference in Habana of Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
and the United States, dealing largely with broad- 
casting problems. That conference resulted in the 
first Inter-American Radio Conference in Habana 
in the autumn of 1937, attended by most of the 
governments of this hemisphere and resulting in 
the Inter-American Radiocommunications Con- 
vention, the Inter-American Arrangement Con- 
cerning Radiocommunications, a purely tech- 
nical document, a number of inter-American 
resolutions, and a purely regional broadcasting 
agreement known as the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement. The latter was fol- 
lowed in 1941 by a North American Regional 
Radio-Engineering Meeting in Washington. The 
second Inter-American Radio Conference was held 
in January of 1940 at Santiago, Chile, at which 
time it was decided tu retain the Inter-American 
convention for another period and to revise the 
Habana agreement by what came to be known as 
the Inter-American Radiocommunications Agree- 
ment, Santiago, 1940. At the Santiago conference 
it was decided that the third Inter-American Ra- 
dio Conference should be held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1943. However, by that time we were embroiled 
in the war, and the wartime activities were of 
such a pressing nature that it was agreed that the 
conference should not then be held. To be sure, 
there have been other and important conferences 
in the Western Hemisphere concerned with radio, 
but I am only trying to outline those in the cur- 
rent chain of development of which the Rio de 
Janeiro conference is the most recent. 

The time has now come, it would appear, when 
we might very well once more exchange our views 
regarding the post-war world in radio and in 
other forms of telecommunications: Telegraph, 
cable, telephone, television, broadcasting, and the 
like. The Government of Brazil has been kind 
though to issue invitations to such a conference. 

As I have said, the United States has been busily 
engaged in post-war planning for a considerable 
time, but I, and I am sure all of my colleagues, 
Would be extremely disappointed if, as we make 
known the things about which we have been study- 
Ing and thinking, we may not, at the same time, 
learn of the ideas and views of your respective 
governments. I am not advocating a solid front 
in this hemisphere that would approach the world 
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conference with a plan which has been definitely 
frozen and which cannot be negotiated. On the 
other hand, I should like to be sure that your gov- 
ernments know our best thinking on the subject, 
and, just as strongly, I should like to feel that 
we might know your plans and programs and that 
out of such clear knowledge on the part of each 
of us of the thinking of the other there might 
come at the world conference proposals which, 
having in mind the sovereignty of each state, may 
form the basis for an inter-American collabora- 
tion which may go far toward facilitating the 
studies of the world conference for the benefit of 
radio and of telecommunications throughout the 
world. 


Meeting of the Art Advisory 
Committee of the State 
Department 


[Released to the press February 13] 

The Department of State called a meeting of its 
Art Advisory Committee on February 2 and 3. 
The art committee was set up to further a closer 
understanding between the people of the United 
States and the peoples of other countries through 
the effective medium of art. The committee is 
composed of outstanding leaders in the United 
States art field appointed by the President to serve 
for a one-year period.* 

Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, Chief of the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation of the Department, stated: 


“The Department’s work is primarily that of 
facilitation and cooperation with the work of 
private art agencies throughout the United States, 
who are interested in the international scene. The 
Department has designed a program of cultural 
cooperation to broaden the picture of United States 
life through visual materials, presentation of art 
forms of this country, and the art activities and 
interests of our people. Cooperation with other 
countries must be based on understanding between 
peoples as well as between governments.” 


A description of the cultural programs of Eng- 
land and France was given to the committee. It 
was stated that they had allocated large sums of 
money to such programs. As presented by a con- 


* The present membership of the Art Advisory Committee 
was printed in the BuLLETIN of Dec. 31, 1944, p. 847. 
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sultant to the Department, the French Govern- 
ment had started a cultural-relations program as 
part of its foreign policy after 1870. Though 
Great Britain’s program has been in operation only 
since 1934 it has steadily grown in scope and ac- 
complishment in making British cultural achieve- 
ments recognized and enjoyed. The British Gov- 
ernment has recognized the importance of this pro- 
gram by allocating approximately $14,000,000 to 
carry it on during the year 1944-45. 

The committee discussed the problem of how the 
Department could be of greater service to private 
art agencies in helping to extend their activities 
abroad. In this connection it was recommended 
that a central clearing-house of art information, 
begun last year, be strengthened; and that ex- 
changes of groups and persons in the art field be 
increased when traveling facilities permit. A 
special subcommittee was set up to study the 
problem of a post-war program abroad, with a 
view to reestablishing and broadening the ex- 
change of persons and materials. Valuable infor- 
mation in the conduct of the United States pro- 
gram abroad was given by several former cultural 
attachés who had served in Peru, Colombia, Haiti, 
and Paraguay. 

In complete accord with the need for a program 
that represented the many worthwhile contribu- 
tions of the United States to world culture, the 
committee recommended that the Department’s 
program in the field of art should “be broadly con- 
ceived. It should include elements of art educa- 
tion, commercial and industrial art, archeological 
investigation, drama, motion pictures, architecture 
as well as pictures and sculpture. It should en- 
courage the use of all possible materials to illus- 
trate the development of art in the United States, 
the growth of its style, the relations of United 
States artists to their industrial society, and the 
proper analysis and presentation of important art 
trends. In this connection, encouragement should 
be given to the proper use of materials and devices 
for the dissemination of knowledge; such as slides, 
film strips, radio, photographic materials, textiles, 
plastics, glassware, ceramics, folk materials, folk 
symbols, and published materials. It should en- 
courage the widest possible exchange of.materials, 
artists, art teachers, students and scholars. Such 
materials and cultural workers should be made 
available not only to the adult level but through the 
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school systems. To this end the Department 
should help to initiate surveys of other regions and 
cultures with a view to aiding the process of stimu- 
lation and interchange.” 





DICKOVER—Continued from page 242 


better than, the western nations in technology, 
They are realizing their mistake, now that they 
can no longer depend upon ideas from abroad but 
must rely upon their own meager technological re- 
sources. Their reaction to this has been typically 
Japanese. They are now stressing the power of 
“Nippon Seishin”, or “the Japanese spirit”—a 
legendary fighting spirit supposed to be able to 
overcome any opposition. They are discovering, 
however, that “Nippon Seishin” is not an adequate 
opponent of a 105 mm. gun. 

I have mentioned some of the political and 
spiritual weaknesses in the Japanese war-machine, 
As against these weaknesses, however, we must al- 
ways remember to place the tremendous power 
of indoctrination of the people for a period of two 
generations or more. As an example of the power 
of indoctrination, I need only point to the Ger- 
man people today. Why do they keep on fighting 
when they have no hope of victory ? 

There are also military weaknesses in the Jap- 
anese war-machine, but, not being a military man, 
I am not in a position to discuss them. All that 
I can say is that recent events, such as the failure 
of the Japanese to put up a strong defense of 
Luzon, indicate to me serious weaknesses in their 
war-machine. These weaknesses must be apparent 
to the thinking people of Japan, who, to avert a 
crack-up with resultant chaos in Japan and in an 
endeavor to salvage something from the wreck of 
the bloated empire, built up by military aggression 
over the past 50 years, may possibly come forward 
at any time with an offer of a negotiated peace, 
which will sound reasonable but which will in fact. 
leave Japan the victor in the Far East. This we 
must not accept, unless we wish future generations 
to fight again the war with Japan. The war must 
go on until we are in a position to destroy the 
Japanese war-machine, root and branch, and to 
take steps that it shall never be rebuilt. That will 
be the peace of unconditional surrender, giving us 
the power to destroy all that has made Japan 8 
menace to civilization. 
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Armistice With Finland 


The armistice agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, acting on behalf of the 
United Nations at war with Finland,’ and the 
Government of Finland, signed at Moscow Sep- 


tember 19, 1944, with annexes and protocols, has 
been published by the British Government as Com- 
mand Paper 6586. The text of the agreement as 
contained in that publication is as follows: 


CONDITIONS OF AN ARMISTICE WITH FINLAND, SIGNED AT MOSCOW, 19TH SEPTEMBER, 1944. 


Wuereas the Finnish Government has accepted 
the preliminary condition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarding a break with Germany and the 
removal of German troops from Finland, and 
whereas the conclusion of a future treaty of peace 
will be facilitated by the inclusion in an Armistice 
Agreement of certain conditions of this peace 
treaty, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, acting on behalf of all the 
United Nations at war with Finland, on the one 
hand, and the Government of Finland, on the other 
hand, have decided to conclude the present agree- 
ment for an armistice, the execution of which will 
be controlled by the Soviet High Command simi- 
larly acting on behalf of the United Nations at 
war with Finland, hereinafter named the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command. 

On the basis of the foregoing the representative 
of the Allied (Soviet) High Command, Colonel- 
General A. A. Zhdanov, and the representatives 
of the Government of Finland, Mr. Carl] Enckell, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, General Rudolf 
Walden, Minister of Defence, General Erik Hein- 
richs, Chief of General Staff, and Lieutenant- 
General Oscar Enckell, duly authorised thereto, 
have signed the following conditions :— 


Article 1 
In connexion with the cessation of military 
activities on the part of Finland on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1944, and on the part of the Soviet Union 
on the 5th September, 1944, Finland undertakes 
to withdraw her troops behind the line of the 
Soviet-Finnish frontier of 1940 in accordance 
With the procedure laid down in the Annex at- 
tached to the present Agreement (See Annex to 
Article 1.) 
Article 2 
Finland undertakes to disarm the German land, 
naval and air armed forces which have remained 


in Finland since the 15th September, 1944, and to 
hand over their personnel to the Allied (Soviet) 
High Command as prisoners of war, in which task 
the Soviet Government will assist the Finnish 
army. 

The Finnish Government also accepts the obli- 
gation to intern German and Hungarian nationals 
in Finnish territory. (See Annex to Article 2.) 

Article 3 

Finland undertakes to make available at the re- 
quest of the Allied (Soviet) High Command the 
aerodromes on the southern and south-western 
coast of Finland with all equipment to serve as 
bases for Soviet aircraft during the period neces- 
sary for air operations against German forces in 
Estonia and against the German navy in the 
northern part of the Baltic Sea. (See Annex to 
Article 3.) 


Article 4. 


Finland undertakes to place her army on a peace 
footing within two and a half months from the 
day of signing of the present Agreement. (See 
Annex to Article 4.) 


Article 6. 


Finland, having broken off all relations with 
Germany, also undertakes to break off all rela- 
tions with Germany’s satellite States. (See An- 
nex to Article 5.) 


Article 6. 


The effect of the Peace Treaty between the Soviet 
Union and Finland, concluded in Moscow on the 
12th March, 1940, is restored subject to the changes 
which follow from the present Agreement. 


The countries at war with Finland were Australia, 


Canada, Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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Article 7. 


Finland returns to the Soviet Union the oblast 
of Petsamo (Pechenga), voluntarily ceded to Fin- 
land by the Soviet State in accordance with the 
Peace Treaties of the 14th October, 1920, and the 
12th March, 1940, within the boundary indicated 
in the Annex and on the map[*] attached to the 
present Agreement. (See Annex to Article 7 and 
map to scale 1: 500,000.) 


Article 8. 


The Soviet Union renounces its rights to the 
lease of the Peninsula of Hangé, accorded to it by 
the Soviet-Finnish Peace Treaty of the 12th 
March, 1940, and Finland for her part undertakes 
to make available to the Soviet Union on lease 
territory and waters for the establishment of a 
Soviet naval base in the area of Porkkala-Udd. 

The boundaries of the land and water area of 
the base at Porkkala-Udd are defined in the Annex 
to the present article and indicated on the map.[*] 
(See Annex to Article 8 and map to scale 
1: 100,000.) 

Article 9. 


The effect of the Agreement concerning the Aa- 
land Islands, concluded between the Soviet Union 
and Finland on the 11th October, 1940, is com- 
pletely restored. 

Article 10. 


Finland undertakes immediately to transfer to 
the Allied (Soviet) High Command to be returned 
to their homeland all Soviet and Allied prisoners 
of war now in her power and also Soviet and Allied 
nationals who have been interned in or deported 
by force to Finland. 

From the moment of the signing of the present 
Agreement and up to the time of repatriation Fin- 
land undertakes to provide at her cost for all 
Soviet and Allied prisoners of war and also na- 
tionals who have been deported by force or in- 
terned adequate food, clothing and medical serv- 
ice in accordance with hygienic requirements, and 
also with means of transport for their return to 
their homeland. 

At the same time Finnish prisoners of war and 
interned persons now located on the territory of 
Allied States will be transferred to Finland. 


{*] Not reproduced. 
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Article 11. 


Losses caused by Finland to the Soviet Union 
by military operations and the occupation of So- 
viet territory will be indemnified by Finland to 
the Soviet Union to the amount of three hundred 
million dollars payable over six years in commodi- 
ties (timber products, paper, cellulose, seagoing 
and river craft, sundry machinery). 

Provision will also be made for the indemnifica- 
tion in the future by Finland of the losses caused 
during the war to the property of the other Allied 
States and their nationals in Finland, the amount 
of the compensation to be fixed separately. (See 
Annex to Article 11.) 


Article 12. 


Finland undertakes to restore all legal rights 
and interests of the United Nations and their na- 
tionals located on Finnish territory as they existed 
before the war and to return their property in 
complete good order. 


Article 13. 


Finland undertakes to collaborate with the Al- 
lied Powers in the apprehension of persons accused 
of war crimes and in their trial. 


Article 14. 


Finland undertakes within the periods fixed by 
the Allied (Soviet) High Command to return to 
the Soviet Union in complete good order all valu- 
ables and materials removed from Soviet terri- 
tory to Finland during the war belonging to State, 
public and co-operative organisations, factories, 
institutions or individual citizens, such as: equip- 
ment for factories and works, locomotives, rail- 
way carriages, ships, tractors, motor vehicles, his- 
torical monuments, valuables from museums and 
all other property. 


Article 16. 


Finland undertakes to transfer as booty to the 
disposition of the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand all war material of Germany and her satel- 
lites located on Finnish territory, including naval 
and other ships belonging to these countries i 
Finnish waters. 


Article 16. 


Finland undertakes not to permit the export of 
expropriation of any form of property (includ- 
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ing valuables and currency) belonging to Ger- 
many or Hungary or to their nationals or to per- 
sons resident in their territories or in the terri- 
tories occupied by them without the permission 
of the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 


Article 17. 


Finnish merchant ships other than those al- 
ready under Allied control shall be placed under 
the control of the Allied (Soviet) High Command 
for their use in the general interests of the Allies. 


Article 18. 


Finland undertakes to transfer to the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command all ships in Finnish 
ports belonging to the United Nations, no matter 
at whose disposal these vessels may be, for the use 
of the Allied (Soviet) High Command for the du- 
ration of the war against Germany in the general 
interests of the Allies, these vessels subsequently to 
be returned to their owners. 


Article 19. 


Finland will make available such materials and 
products as may be required by the United Na- 
tions for purposes connected with the war. 


Article 20. 


Finland undertakes immediately to release all 
persons, irrespective of citizenship or nationality, 
held in prison on account of their activities in 
favour of the United Nations or because of their 
sympathies with the cause of the United Nations, 
or in view of their racial origin, and will also re- 
move all discriminatory legislation and disabilities 
arising therefrom. 


Article 21. 


Finland undertakes immediately to dissolve all 
pro-Hitler organisations (of a Fascist type) situ- 
ated on Finnish territory, whether political, mili- 
tary, or para-military, as well as other organisa- 
tions conducting propaganda hostile to the United 
Nations, in particular to the Soviet Union, and will 
not in future permit the existence of organisations 
of that nature. 

Article 22. 


_An Allied Control Commission will be estab- 
lished which until the conclusion of peace with 
Finland will undertake the regulation and control 
of the execution of the present Agreement under 
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the general direction and instructions of the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command, acting on behalf of the 
Allied Powers. (See Annex to Article 22.) 


Article 23. 


The present Agreement comes into force as from 
the moment of signature. 


Done in Moscow the nineteenth day of Septem- 
ber, 1944, in one copy which will be entrusted to the 
safe-keeping of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, in the Russian, English 
and Finnish languages, the Russian and English 
texts being authentic. 

Certified copies of the present Agreement, with 
Annexes and maps, will be transmitted by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to each of the other Governments on whose behalf 
the present Agreement is being signed. 


For the Governmentsof For the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Finland: 
Socialist | Republics C. ENCKELL. 
and the United King- R. WaLwEN. 
dom: E. Heryricus. 
A. ZHDANOV. O. ENCKELL. 


ANNEXES TO THE ARMISTICE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNIoN or Soviet Soctatist REPuBLICS AND 
tHE Untrep Kinepom or Great BriraIn AND 
NorTHERN IRELAND ON THE OnE HANp AND Fin- 
LAND, ON THE OTHER, SIGNED IN Moscow ON THE 
19TH SEPTEMBER, 1944. 


A.—Annex to Article 1. 


Tue procedure for the withdrawal of Finnish 
troops behind the line of the State frontier be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and Finland laid down in 
the Peace Treaty of the 12th March, 1940, subject 
to the modifications arising from the Armistice 
Agreement signed on the 19th September, 1944, 
on all sectors occupied by Finnish troops, shall be 
as follows :— 


1. In the course of the first day as from the mo- 
ment of signing of the Armistice Agreement Fin- 
nish troops shall be withdrawn to such a distance 
that there shall be a gap of not less than one kilo- 
metre between the forward units of the Red Army 
and the Finnish troops. 

2. Within forty-eight hours (two days), counted 
as from the same moment, the Finnish troops 
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shall make passages through their mines, barbed 
wire, and other defences to a width of not less 
than thirty metres in order thereby to make pos- 
sible the free movement of battalion columns with 
their transport, and shall also enclose the remain- 
ing mine-fields within clearly visible marks. 

The above-mentioned passages in the defences 
and the enclosure of mine-fields shall be made 
throughout the whole territory from which Fin- 
nish troops are withdrawn. 

The clearance of passages by Finnish troops 
shall be made on all roads or paths which may 
serve for movement both in the neutral belt of one 
kilometre and also throughout the whole depth of 
the defences. 

Towards the end of the second day the Command 
of the Finnish troops shall hand over to the ap- 
propriate Red Army Command exact plans of all 
types of defences with an indication on these plans 
of the passages made and to be made by the Fin- 
nish troops and also of the enclosures of all mine- 
fields. 

8. The Finnish Command shall hand over 
within a period of five days to the Command of 
the Red Army and Navy the charts, forms and 
descriptive maps at its disposal with legends for 
all mine-fields and other defences on land, in rivers, 
and lakes and in the Baltic and Barents Seas to- 
gether with data about the courses and channels 
to be recommended and the rules for navigation 
along them. ; 

4. The complete removal of mines, barbed wire 
and other defences throughout the territory from 
the line occupied by the advanced Finnish units 
to the line of the State frontier, and also the sweep- 
ing and removal of all defences from the channels 
on the approaches to Soviet territories, shall be 
made by the Finnish land and naval forces in 
the shortest possible time and in not more than 
forty days from the moment of the signing of the 
Armistice Agreement. 

5. The withdrawal of Finnish troops behind 
the State frontier and the advance of the troops of 
the Red Army up to it shall begin as from 9.0 
a.m. on the 21st September, 1944, simultaneously 
along the whole length of the front. 

The withdrawal of Finnish troops shall be car- 
ried out in daily marches of not less than 15 kil- 
ometres a day and the advance of the troops of 
the Red Army shall take place in such a manner 
that there shall be a distance of 15 kilometres 
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between the rear units of the Finnish troops and 
the advanced units of the Red Army. 

6. In accordance with paragraph 5 the follow. 
ing limits are set for the withdrawal of Finnish 
troops on individual sectors behind the line of the 
State frontier :— 


On the sector Vuokinsalmi, Riahimjaki, the 
1st October. 

On the sector Riahimjaki, River Koita-Joki, 
the 3rd October. 

On the sector River Koita-Joki, Korpiselka, 
the 24th September. 

On the sector Korpiselka, Lake Puha-Jarvi, 
the 28th September. 

On the sector Puha-Jarvi, Koitsanlahti, the 
26th September. 

On the sector Koitsanlahti, Station Enso, the 
28th September. 

On the sector Station Enso, Virolahti, the 
24th September. 


The retreating Finnish troops shall take with 
them only such reserves of munitions, food, fodder 
and fuel and lubricants as they can carry and trans- 
port with them. All other stores shall be left 
on the spot and shall be handed over to the Com- 
mand of the Red Army. 

7. The Finnish Military Command shall hand 
over on the territories which are being returned or 
ceded to the Soviet Union in complete good order 
and repair all inhabited points, means of com- 
munication, defence and economic structures in- 
cluding: bridges, dams, aerodromes, barracks, 
warehouses, railway junctions, station buildings, 
industrial enterprises, hydrotechnical buildings, 
ports and wharves, telegraph offices, telephone ex- 
changes, electric power stations, lines of commu- 
nication and electric power lines. 

The Finnish Military Command shall give in- 
structions for the timely de-mining of all the 
installations enumerated above which are to be 
handed over. 

8. When the Finnish troops are being with- 
drawn behind the line of the State frontier the 
Government of Finland shall guarantee the per 
sonal inviolability and the preservation of the 
dwelling places of the population of the territory 
to be abandoned by the Finnish troops together 
with the preservation of all the property belong 
ing to this population and of the property of pub 
lic, co-operative, cultural-social services and othe! 
organisations. 
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9, All questions which may arise in connexion 
with the transfer by the Finnish authorities of the 
installations enumerated in paragraph 7 of this 
Annex shall be settled on the spot by representa- 
tives of both sides, for which purpose special rep- 
resentatives for the period of the withdrawal of 
the troops shall be appointed by the Command 
to each basic route for the movements of the troops 
of both armies. 

10. The advance of Soviet troops to the line of 
the State frontier on the sectors occupied by Ger- 
man troops shall be made in accordance with the 
instructions of the Command of the Soviet 
forces. 

B.—Annex to Article 2. 


1. The Finnish Military Command shall hand 
over to the Allied (Soviet) High Command within 
a period fixed by the latter all the information 
at its disposal regarding the German armed forces 
and the plans of the German Military Command 
for the development of military operations against 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
other United Nations and also the charts and 
maps and all operational documents relating to 
the military operations of the German armed 
forces. 

2. The Finnish Government shall instruct its 
appropriate authorities regularly to supply the 
Allied (Soviet) High Command with meteoro- 
logical information. 


C.—Annex to Article 3. 


1. In accordance with Article 3 of the Agree- 
ment the Allied (Soviet) High Command will 
indicate to the Finnish Military Command which 
aerodromes must be placed at the disposal of the 
Allied (Soviet) High Command and what equip- 
ment must remain on the aerodromes and equally 
will lay down the manner in which these aero- 
dromes are to be used. 

The Finnish Government shall enable the Soviet 
Union to make use of the railways, waterways, 
toads and air routes necessary for the transport of 
personnel and freight despatched from the Soviet 
Union to the areas where the above-mentioned 
aerodromes are situated. 

2. Henceforth until the end of the war against 
Germany Allied naval vessels and merchant ships 
shall have the right to make use of the territorial 
waters, ports, wharves, and anchorages of Finland. 
The Finnish Government shall afford the neces- 
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sary collaboration as regards material and techni- 
cal services. 


D—Annex to Article 4. 


1. In accordance with Article 4 of the Agree- 
ment the Finnish Military Command shall imme- 
diately make available to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command full information regarding the com- 
position, armament and location of all the land, 
sea and air forces of Finland and shall come to 
an agreement with the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand regarding the manner of placing the Finnish 
army on a peace footing within the period fixed by 
the Agreement. 

2. All Finnish naval vessels, merchant ships and 
aircraft for the period of the war against Germany 
must be returned to their bases, ports and aero- 
dromes and must not leave them without obtain- 
ing the requisite permission to do so from the 
Allied (Soviet) High Command. 


E.—Annex to Article 5. 


1. By the rupture, referred to in Article 5 of the 
Agreement, by Finland of all relations with Ger- 
many and her satellites is meant the rupture of all 
diplomatic, consular and other relations and also 
of postal, telegraphic and telephone communica- 
tions between Finland and Germany and Hungary. 

2. The Finnish Government undertakes in 
future until such time as the withdrawal of Ger- 
man troops from Finland is completed to discon- 
tinue postal diplomatic communications and also 
any radio-telegraphic or telegraphic cypher cor- 
respondence and telephone communications with 
foreign countries by diplomatic missions and con- 
sulates located in Finland. 


F.—Annez to Article 7. 


The line of the State frontier between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and Finland, in con- 
nexion with the return by Finland to the Soviet 
Union of the Oblast of Petsamo (Pechenga), shall 
proceed as follows :-— 

From the boundary post No. 859/90 (Korva- 
tunturi), near the Lake Yauri-Yarvi, the line of 
the State frontier shall be fixed in a North-westerly 
direction along the former Russian-Finnish 
boundary by boundary posts Nos. 91, 92 and 93 to 
the boundary post No. 94, where formerly the fron- 
tiers of Russia, Norway and Finland met. 

Thence the line of the frontier shall run in a 
general North-easterly direction along the former 
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Russian-Norwegian State frontier to Varanger- 
Fjord (see the attached Russian map, [*] scale 
1: 500,000). 

The line of the frontier, fixed from the boundary 
post No. 859/90 (Korvatunturi) to the boundary 
post No. 94, will be demarcated on the spot by a 
Soviet-Finnish Mixed Commission. 

The Commission will establish boundary signs, 
will make a detailed description of this line and 
will enter it on a map of the scale of 1: 25,000. 

The Commission will begin its work on a date 
to be specified by the Soviet Military Command. 

The description of the boundary line and the 
map of this line made by the above-mentioned 
Commission shall be confirmed by both Govern- 
ments. 

G.—Annex to Article 8. 


1. The boundary line of the area of Porkkala- 
Udd leased by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics from Finland shall begin at a point of 
which the map references are: latitude 59°50’ 
North; longitude 24°07’ East. Thence the bound- 
ary line shall proceed North along the meridian 
24°07’ to a point of which the map references are: 
latitude 60°06’12’’ North; longitude 24°07’ East. 
Thence the boundary line shall proceed along the 
line indicated in the map in a Northerly direction 
to a point of which the map references are: lati- 
tude 60°08’6” North; longitude 24°07’36” East. 

Thence the boundary line shall proceed along 
the line indicated on the map in a general North- 
Easterly by Easterly direction to a point of which 
the map references are: latitude 60°10’24’’ North; 
longitude 24°34’6’" East. Thence along the line 
indicated on the map along the bay of Espon- 
Lahti, and further East of the islands of Smuhol- 
marne, Bjérken, Medvaste, Heg-holm and Stur- 
Hamn-holm to a point of which the map references 
are: latitude 60°02’54’’ North; longitude 24°37’42”’ 
East, and thence the boundary line shall proceed 
South along the meridian 24°37’42” to the outer 
boundaries of Finnish territorial waters. (See 
the map, scale 1: 100,000, attached to the present 
Agreement. ) 

The boundary line of the leased area of Pork- 
kala-Udd will be demarcated on the spot by a 
Soviet-Finnish Mixed Commission. The Com- 
mission shall establish boundary marks and shall 
draw up a detailed description of this line and 


[7] Not reproduced. 
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shall enter it upon a topographical map, scale 
1: 20,000, and a naval map, scale 1: 50,000. 

The Commission shall begin its work on a date 
to be specified by the Soviet Naval Command. 

The description of the boundary line of the 
leased area and the map of that line prepared by 
the above-mentioned commission shall be: con. 
firmed by both Governments. 

2. In accordance with Article 8 of the Agree 
ment the territory and waters in the area of Pork. 
kala-Udd shall be transferred by Finland to the 
Soviet Union within ten days from the moment of 
signature of the Armistice Agreement for the 
organisation of a Soviet naval base on lease, to be 
used and controlled for a period of fifty years, the 
Soviet Union making an annual payment of five 
million Finnish marks. 

3. The Finnish Government undertakes to en- 
able the Soviet Union to make use of the railways, 
waterways, roads and air routes necessary for the 
transport of personnel and freight despatched 
from the Soviet Union to the naval base at Pork- 
kala-Udd. 

The Finnish Government shall grant to the So- 
viet Union the right of unimpeded use of all forms 
of communication between the U.S.S.R. and the 
territory leased in the area of Porkkala-Udd. 


H.—Anmnex to Article 11. 


1. The precise nomenclature and varieties of 
commodities to be delivered by Finland to the So- 
viet Union in accordance with Article 11 of the 
Agreement and also the more precise periods for 
making these deliveries each year shall be defined 
in a special agreement between the two Govern- 
ments. 

As the basis for accounts regarding the payment 
of the indemnity foreseen in Article 11 of the 
Agreement the American dollar is to be used at its 
gold parity on the day of signature of the Agree 
ment, #. ¢., thirty-five dollars to one ounce of gold. 


Il—Annex to Article 22. 


1. The Allied Control Commission is an organot 
the Allied (Soviet) High Command, to which it 
is directly subordinated. The Control Commis 
sion will be the liaison link between the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command and the Finnish Govern 
ment, through which Government the Commission 
will carry on all its relations with the Finnish 
authorities. 
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2. The chief task of the Control Commission is 
to see to the punctual and accurate fulfilment by the 
Finnish Government of Articles 2, 3, 4, 10, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 and 21 of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

3. The Control Commission shall have the right 
to receive from the Finnish authorities all the in- 
formation which it requires for the fulfilment of 
the above-mentioned task. 

4, In the event of the discovery of any viola- 
tion of the above-mentioned Articles of the Armis- 
tice Agreement the Control Commission shall make 
appropriate representations to the Finnish au- 
thorities in order that proper steps may be taken. 

5. The Control Commission may establish spe- 
cial organs or sections, entrusting them respec- 
tively with the execution of various tasks. 

Moreover, the Control Commission may through 
its officers make the necessary investigations and 
the collection of the information which it requires. 

6. The Control Commission shall be established 
in Helsingfors. 

7. The members of the Control Commission and 
equally its officers shall have the right to visit 
without let or hindrance any institution, enter- 
prise or port and to receive there all the informa- 
tion necessary for their functions. 

8. The Control Commission shall enjoy all dip- 
lomatic privileges, including inviolability of per- 
son, property and archives, and it shall have the 
right of communication by means of cypher and 
diplomatic courier. 

9, The Control Commission shall have at its dis- 
posal a number of aircraft for the use of which the 
Finnish authorities shall grant all the necessary 
facilities. 


Proroco: to Armistice AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
Untrep Kinepom or Great BriraIn AND 
NorTHERN IRELAND AND THE UNION oF Sovier 
Soctatistr RePuBLics oN THE OnE HANp AND 
FINLAND ON THE OTHER. 


Ow the occasion of the signing of the Armistice 
Agreement with the Government of Finland, the 


a Governments signatory thereto are agreed 
that— 


1. Paragraph 1 of Article 10 of the Armistice 
Agreement defines the obligations undertaken by 
the Finnish Government in regard to surrender to 
the Allied authorities of Allied prisoners of war 
and Allied nationals interned in or forcibly re- 
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moved to Finland. Each Allied Government shall 
decide which of its nationals shall or shall not 
be repatriated. 

2. The term “war material” used in Article 15 
shall be deemed to include all material or equip- 
ment belonging to, used by or intended for use by, 
enemy military or para-military formations or 
members thereof. 

3. The use by Allied (Soviet) High Command 
of Allied vessels handed back by the Government 
of Finland in accordance with Article 18 of the 
Armistice Agreement, and date of their return to 
their owners will be matter for discussion and 
settlement between the Government of the Soviet 
Union and Allied Governments concerned. 


Done in Moscow on the 19th September in two 
copies, each in the English and Russian languages, 
both English and Russian texts being authentic. 


For Government of United Kingdom: 
ArcHIBALD CLarK Kerr. 


For Government of the Soviet Union: 
DEKANOZOV. 


Protoco, To ARMISTICE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
Untrep Kinepom or Great Brirarin AND 
NorTHERN IRELAND AND THE UNION oF Soviet 
Soctatist Reruslics ON THE OnE HAND AND 
FINLAND ON THE OruHer, Dartep 19TH SzpTem- 
BER, 1944. 


On the occasion of the signing of the Armistice 
Agreement with the Government of Finland, the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics are agreed that— 


In connexion with the return by Finland to the 
Soviet Union of the former Soviet territory of the 
Odlast of Petsamo (Pechenga) and the consequent 
transfer to ownership of the Soviet Union of 
nickel mines (including all property and installa- 
tions appertaining thereto) operated in the said 
territory for the benefit of the Mond Nickel Com- 
pany and the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, the Soviet Government will pay to the 
Government of Canada during the course of six 
years from the date of the signing of the present 
Protocol, in equal instalments, the sum of 20 
million United States dollars as full and final com- 
pensation of the above-mentioned companies. For 
the purpose of this payment United States dollars 
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will be reckoned at the value of 35 dollars to one 
ounce of gold. 

Done in Moscow on the 8th October, 1944, in 
three copies, each in the English and Russian 
languages, both the English and Russian texts 
being authentic. 


For the Government of the United Kingdom: 
ArcHIBALD CLARK Kerr. 


For the Government of Canada: 
L. D. Witeress. 


For the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics : 
V. G. DeKANozov. 


Inquiries on American Citizens 
In the Cherbourg Consular 
District 


{Released to the press February 14] 

The Department of State announces that the 
American Consulate at Cherbourg is now prepared 
to receive inquiries regarding the welfare and 
whereabouts of American citizens who are be- 
lieved to be residing in the Departments of Orne, 
Calvados, or Manche. Communications should 
be addressed to the State Department. The De- 
partment emphasizes, however, that while such 
inquiries will in all cases be forwarded it will 
transmit to the Consulate messages from persons 
in the United States only when such persons have 
been unsuccessful in attempting to communicate 
with American nationals through regular mail 
channels. 

For the time being this service is restricted to 
inquiries and communications which concern 
American nationals in the aforementioned De- 
partments of the Cherbourg consular district. 
Communications regarding aliens or persons who 
are not residing in this area will not be accepted. 


= — 


THE DEPARTMENT 


— = 


Arrangements for Consultation With 
Returning Foreign Service Officers’ 
Purpose. This order is issued to systematize the 


handling of arrangements for Foreign Service 
officers returning to this country on leave or for 
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consultation, in order that they may have full 
opportunity for a discussion of their work with 
the appropriate officers of the Department of State 
and other interested departments and agencies, 

Background. Under the Reorganization Act of 
1939, the Foreign Service of the United States is 
responsible for the performance of general re. 
porting services abroad for all departments and 
agencies of the Government. In view of this 
responsibility, it is essential that Foreign Service 
officers be thoroughly cognizant of the informa 
tional needs of the agencies which they are servic. 
ing, as well as the inter-relationships between 
these agencies and the Department of State. nal 
with the establishment of the functional divisions 
of the Department under the reorganization in 
Departmental Order 1218 of January 15, 1944 and 
Departmental Order 1301 of December 20, 1944, it 
is especially desirable that Foreign Service officers 
returning to this country on leave or for consulta- 
tion be fully informed of the work of those divi- 
sions as it relates to work in the field. 

The Department feels that informal personal 
discussions with all the interested officials of the 
Department and other agencies will give Foreign 
Service officers temporarily in Washington an op- 





portunity to discuss their respective reporting and 
other problems, receive additional guidance with 
respect to their present or future reporting work, 
and propose advisable modifications in instrue- 
tions. It will also enable these officers to observe 
how the information sent in from the field is put 
to use and to discuss any proposed specialized re- 


porting or other assignments. In addition, such 2 


discussions will provide opportunity for Govern 
ment officials in general to gather first-hand infor- 
mation about the conditions in the countries where 
the Foreign Service officers have been stationed, to 
explore the feasibility of securing future informa 
tion, and to obtain a better understanding of the 
problems in gathering information in the field. 

1 Procedure for arranging consultations. Pr- 
mary responsibility for the handling of consulta- 
tions with Foreign Service officers shall rest with 
the Office of the Foreign Service. Each officer, on 
his arrival in the Department, shall, after due 
registration, report at his earliest convenience t 
the Office of the Foreign Service. On the basis of 
the memorandum of information furnished by the 





* Departmental Order 1308, dated and effective Feb. 8, 
1945. 
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officer under the Circular Instruction dated No- 
vember 7, 1944 (Service Serial No. 268), and in 
consultation with the geographic and functional 
offices within whose purview the work of such 
Foreign Service officer has mainly rested, this 
Office shall have prepared in advance a tentative 
list of individuals in both the Department and 
other agencies with whom it is deemed desirable 
that he should confer. The tentative arrange- 
ments made by the Office will be reviewed with 
the officer concerned upon his arrival and revised 
if desirable. The visiting officer will also con- 
sult with appropriate geographic and functional 
officers who may make further suggestions re- 
garding the proposed schedule of interviews or for 
attendance at Office or divisional staff conferences 
and other similar meetings. 

2 Trade-conference work. The Office of the 
Foreign Service will likewise work with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the 
Division of Public Liaison in the Department to 
plan schedules for Foreign Service officers for 
trade-conference work with the Bureau’s regional 
offices and for speaking engagements at meetings 
of representative groups and associations in var- 
ious parts of the country. 

3 Flexible nature of the procedure. This pro- 
cedure is intentionally flexible and shall be subject 
to adjustments to individual situations, according 
to the interests of the persons concerned. The 
end objective shall be to assure a maximum utiliza- 
tion by the Department and other interested Fed- 
eral agencies of each officer’s specialized know}- 
edge about his area; to enable Foreign Service 
officers to comprehend the needs of the Department 
and other agencies which they are servicing; and 
to enable representative groups and associations 
in the United States to learn what the Foreign 
Service is doing abroad, the problems it faces, 
and the effect of its work upon the daily lives 
of the American people. 

JoserH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 


Appointment of Officers 


Assistant Secretary Holmes as Chairman of the 
Committee of Occupational Deferments, effective 
February 9, 1945, 

Harry W. Frantz as Special Assistant to Assist- 


= Secretary Rockefeller, effective January 12, 
945, 
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Harold W. Moseley as Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Office of European Affairs, effec- 
tive December 23, 1944. 

Dana G. Munro as Special Adviser to the Direc- 
tor of the Office of American Republic Affairs, 
effective January 4, 1945. 

Wayne G. Jackson as Associate Chief of the 
War Areas Economic Division, effective Febru- 
ary 9, 1945. 

Richard W. Morin as Deputy Director of the 
Office of Public Affairs, effective February 14, 
1945. 

Francis H. Russell as Chief of the Division of 
Public Liaison, effective February 14, 1945. 

H. Freeman Matthews, Director of the Office 
of European Affairs has been designated to repre- 
sent the Department of State on the Combined 
Civil Affairs Committee, Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, succeeding James C. Dunn, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. 


THE CONGRESS = 


Crimean Conference. Report on the Crimean Confer- 
ence of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the President 
of the United States of America, and the Chairman of the 
Council of Peoples Commissars of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on Military Plans for the Defeat of 
Germany. S. Doe. 8, 79th Cong., 6 pp. 

International Monetary Fund. Message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States transmitting recommendation 
for the passage of legislation dealing with the subscrip- 
tion of the United States to the International Monetary 
Fund, and our membership in such fund. H. Doe. 70, 
79th Cong., 5 pp. 

Relating to Escapes of Prisoners of War and Interned 
Enemy Aliens. H. Rept. 59, 79th Cong., to accompany 
H.R. 1525. 2 pp. [Favorable report.] 

American Interparliamentary Congress. 
79th Cong., to accompany H. Res. 37. 2 pp. 
report. ] 

Amendment to the Constitution With Respect to Treaty 
Ratification. H. Rept. 139, 79th Cong., to accompany H.J. 
Res. 60. 10 pp. [Favorable report.] 


H. Rept. 140, 
[Favorable 


PUBLICATIONS 
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Dumbarton Oaks Documents on International Organiza- 
tion, Together With Chart and Questions and Answers 
(Revised). Conference Series 60. Publication 2257. 
24 pp. 5¢. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1945 
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